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A Casual Experience! . 


SURVEY AND COMMENT. 


Endowment. 


We are ever reminding our readers and members of the need 
of endowment for advancing the work. We cannot be forever 
dealing with spontaneous incidents or the mere collection of 
evidence for the personal identity of the dead. There are other 
and far more difficult problems to be investigated. The recent 
work on the case which involved the return of Mark Twain is a 
good illustration. This sort of work is very costly and needs to 
be done in many cases. That case alone cost us $450 simply to 
make the experiments and the record, and the publication of it 
will cost us much more. But such cases are crucial for the inter- 
pretation of a large mass of phenomena which the world has 
decided either to ignore or to dismiss with a very superficial ex- 
planation. There are also cases of obsession far more impor- 
tant than the one under notice, which is not a bad type. But 
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obsession is connected with one of the largest fields of humani- 
tarianism that can be conceived and will require large sums to 
deal with rightly. Short of that phenomenon, however, we have 
other problems large enough to demand large endowment, especi- 
ally that we may be able to have the work possess the same contin- 
uity that accrues to universities and all other endowed institutions. 


We therefore appeal to members to keep this in mind and 
express the hope that members will take account of our needs in 
their wills. It is in place to state that the recent death of a mem- 
ber has brought to the Society a bequest of $5000. But we 
desire here to emphasize the opportunity of members to help 
the endowment during their lives. This is a very easy thing to 
do. We arranged a system of Life Memberships for this very 
purpose, and we wish to remind members that whatever they do in 
this way will help the work as much after they have passed away 
as during their lives. Annual Memberships lapse as soon as 
death comes, but Life Memberships “ go on forever,” so to speak, 
and do a perpetual good, making the work more independent of 
all the contingencies affected by yearly subscriptions. If our 
present members could average each $200 they could supply an 
endowment of $100,000 which would be a godsend tous. Many 
members could do much more and it would require this to make 
the average $200. Founders giving $5000, Patrons giving $1000 
and Life Fellows giving $500 would compensate for those who 
may not be able to give anything save their annual fees, and we 
venture to express the hope that members will take this matter 
under serious advisement. If 10 members give $5000 each, one- 
half of that sum will be obtained and no doubt the other halt 
would soon be forthcoming. 


As an incentive to members we may state that the secretary 
at the outset of the effort to get endowment put into it $1000, 
which was every cent of the money he had in the world, having 
for a living a small income that was a courtesy from an estate. 
He saw the importance of having a permanent fund and has a 
right to expect similar interest on the part of other members. 


We already have $155,000 endowment, but the income from 
this and the present membership fees only pays for the publica- 
tions and office expenses. It does not provide anything for 
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experiment and investigation. We have reached a stage in our 
work where complicated and costly experiment is absolutely im- 
perative, if we are to make any progress, and we have a right to 
expect members to take a liberal part in that advancement. We 
therefore earnestly entreat members seriously to take up the 
matter of Life Memberships and to aid that fund to the utter- 
most of their abilities. 


It will be proper here to state that the investment of the funds 
is governed by a Financial Committee of the Board of Trustees 
and not by the Treasurer. The Treasurer in that capacity is a 
mere book-keeper. ‘The Committee has decided to make only 
such investments as the New York law requires for savings banks, 
and its course gives perfect security for the funds while it saves 
the cost of caring for them. We get the full income of our 
investments in this way instead of having to pay a salary for the 
care of them. 


We are therefore sending a circular blank to the members on 
which they may pledge contributions to the endowment fund in 
any amount. They will remember that $100 makes one a Lite 
Associate, $200 a Life Member, $500 a Life Fellow, $1000 a 
Patron, and $5000 a Founder. All such funds are invested and 
cnly the income used for the work of the Society. 


Members need not wait for the blank to make up their minds 
or to sign a pledge. A letter making the promise or sending a 
check will suffice. The circular will be printed as a leaf in the 
Journal and can be signed, torn out and mailed to us. 


The most important consideration in this appeal is that 500 
Life Members, or the amount of endowment that five hundred 
Life Members would give, will guarantee a permanent publication 
fund. ‘Thus we should be independent of membership fees for 
issuing the publications and all subsequent transient members 
would supply funds for progressive investigation. 


Criticism. 


The last number of The Hibbert Journal contains three ar- 
ticles which certainly show what a hornet’s nest Sir Oliver Lodge 
has stirred up. The Dean of St. Paul’s, on “ Survival and Im- 
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mortality,” Dr. Charles Mercier, M. D., F. R. C. P., on “ Sir Oli- 
ver Lodge and the Scientific World,” and Mr. L. P. Jacks, Editor 
of Hibbert Journal, on “ ‘The Theory of Survival,” show how 
deeply Sir Oliver Lodge has stirred the waters of controversy, 
or perhaps the native lethargy of the English mind. The Dean 
of St. Paul’s has not emerged from the middle ages or the philos- 
ophy of the cloistered zsthete. Dr. Mercier who disputed mate- 
rialism as defended by Mr. Elliot, cannot stomach the Spirit- 
ualism of Sir Oliver Lodge. He too remains in the submerged 
continent of orthodox science on this subject. Mr. Jacks tries 
to balance himself between scepticism and belief about the spirii- 
istic theory and, in one statement advising the abandonment of 
the terms “ spirit,” “ spiritual,” and “ spiritualism,” tho without 
any suggestion of a substitute, plays about the subject without 
betraying any better conception of the problem than those who 
never looked into it. Only one thing is clear. He wants his 
spiritualism sugar coated! He cannot get away from the atmos- 
phere of Oxford on the subject and that atmosphere is a sort of 
intellectual zstheticism tinged with aristocracy of a sort that 
cannot mingle with plebeian spiritualism, tho it all originated 
with the fishermen of Galilee. The article by Lady Warwick 
in the same number of the Journal is an adequate reply to the 
Dean of St. Paul’s, tho it does not touch on this problem. It 
simply shows how medizeval minds of his kind are. Much read- 
ing of books will not solve this problem. Only actual contact 
with facts will do it. But these men shrink from coming into 
contact with facts for fear they will soil their vestments. 


Dr. Mercier has not gotten beyond conjuring in his view of 
the subject. Asa physician he ought to know better. He writes 
as if he never saw a case of hysteria, and he certainly has not 
investigated any cases of mediumship. We are fast reaching a 
position where we can challenge such men to investigate a single 
case thoroughly or be laughed out of court. It is not necessary 
to dispute the existence of fraud or delusion in this subject. 
There is plenty of them, but hysteria is probably more commoii 
than fraud, and delusion on the part of mediums is perhaps not 
so abundant as delusion on the part of the observers and reporters. 
But these are not any more common than in the medical pro- 
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fession. I think a census of the frauds and fakers in medicine 
would show a far larger number of them than among mediums. 
Dr. Mercier must investigate individual cases. He accuses Sir 
Oliver Lodge of confusing facts with theories or interpretation, 
but he is very careful not to choose any instance of it save in 
a play of words. He does not attempt to touch the Argonaut- 
telegram, the Honolulu, the photograph, or the Mr. Jackson inci- 
dents. He probably dares not doit. Asa whole the paper is not 
worth considering except for the respectability of the periodical 
in which it appears. The amount of actual ignorance betrayed 
in it is astonishing. 

Mr. Jacks’s paper is his Presidential Address before the Soci- 
ety for Psychical Research. It plays sceptic on questions that are 
as irrelevant to the real problem as definition is to the question of 
reality. It makes no attempt to state the issue or to discuss the 
facts. Such manifest evasion is rarely found except in respect- 
able periodicals. 
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THE “ST. PAUL” CROSS-CORRESPONDENCE 
REVIEWED. 


By Dr. WALTER F. PRINCE. 


The first instance of “ A Series of Concordant Automatisms,”’ 
edited eight years ago by Mr. J. G. Piddington [Note 1], is leit 
by him one of second-rate importance. Further study seems to 
raise it to the first grade of value. This is said in no captious 
spirit. The whole material to be analyzed was voluminous, and 
even indefatigable labor might be excused for overlooking some 
evidential points. It is presumed that every investigator in this 
field is gratified if at any time new light is thrown upon an 
incident earlier canvassed by himself. 

But the discovery of explanatory and unifying features lying 
close below the surface, though they remained hidden for years, 
leads to the query, whether spirits, if they are really endeavoring 
to communicate under difficulties which make them liable to the 
imputation of inanity, are not on their side ofttimes wondering 
at what appears to them our stupidity [Note 2]. 

The automatists figuring in the case under review were Mrs. 
Piper, who wrote in Sir Oliver Lodge’s house in Edgbaston, 
England; Mrs. Holland, who was throughout in India; and Miss 
Verrall, who was in some other place in England. Mrs. Holland 
did not know that experiments were being initiated through Mrs. 
Piper. Miss Verrall knew the bare fact, but was not made ac- 
quainted with the Piper and Holland scripts embodying (with her 


Note 1. Proceedings of the [English] Society for Psychical Research, 
Vol. XXII containing Part LVII, 1908. 

Note 2. And there is prima facie evidence of this in the communications. 
For example, see page 64 of the same Report. “I can’t register unless you 
understand well.” (Rector.) And page 179, “ You are a stupid lot if you can’t 
understand when I am shouting at the top of my voice to make you under- 
stand.” (Hodgson. ) 
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own) the cross-correspondences, at least until that series was 
completed: Here follows Mr. Piddington’s entire report on this 
group of scripts. 


Extract from record of sitting with Mrs. Piper held on Nov. 15, 
1906. (Present: O. J. L. and Lady Lodge.) 


(Hodgson communicating.) I am Hodgson. 

O. J. L. Glad to see you at last. 

Hello Lodge. Iam not dead as some might suppose. I am very 
much alive. 
O. J. L. Good. I expect so. 



















Speak to me. 

O. J. L. Are you interested in the cross-correspondence ? 
Could you send something to other communicators ? 

Iam very. and think it the very best thing. 

O. J. L. Could you send one now to one of the mediums? 

I will go to Mrs. Holland. |Dr. Hodgson never knew anything 
about Mrs. Holland ; but J. G. P. in the spring of 1906 had mentioned 
her name to Hodgson, more than once in sittings in Boston. ] 

O. J. L. What will you send? 

St. Paul. 

O. J. L. That is a good idea. 

St. Paul. I will give it to her at once. 










{After an Interval. ] 


O. J. L. Do you remember what you were going to say to Mrs. 
Holland ? 

St. Paul. 

O. J. L. Yes, quite right. 

I will go at once. 

“St. Paul” did not appear in Mrs. Holland’s script. There are, 
however, in the script of Miss Verrall two passages worth consider- 
ing in this connection. [Note. I consider myself ‘justified in 
looking for a correspondence in the script of an automatist other 
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than the one to whom the message was directed, because the trance- 
personalities were more than once and in the most formal and 
definite terms asked to try to give these corresponding messages to 
all or any of the automatists concerned in these experiments, even 
though only one was specifically named when the experiment was 
arranged. To a critical mind the reflection will at once occur that 
the chances of success were hereby increased. I agree; but I will 
content myself with saying that if any serious critic will carefully 
study all the evidence presented in this report I shall not be afraid 
of his seeking to set down the successful cases of correspondence to 
chance in spite of the way in which the chances of success to the 
extent here stated were widened. | 

The two passages in question occur in Miss Verrall’s script of 
Jan. 12 and Feb. 26, 1907. The script of Jan. 12 opens with a 
sentence in Latin, and then totally unconnected with it follow these 
words :— 

the name is not right robbing Peter to pay—Paul? sanctus 
nomine quod efficit nil continens petatur subveniet. 

The script of Feb. 26 reads as follows :— 

A tangle of flowers with green grass between wall flowers pansies 
why such hurry did you know that the second way was shorter you 
have not understood about Paul ask Lodge. quibus eruditis advo- 
catis rem explicabis non nisi ad unam normam refers hoc satis alia 
vana 

a tower of ancient masonry with battlements 

(a scrawl, perhaps representing a signature “ A. T.’’) astolat. 


The last sentence and the opening phrases down to “ shorter ” 
seem to me clearly not to belong to the middle passages, the subject 
of which is dismissed with the words “this is enough; more is 
useless.” 

The Latin words in the script of Jan. 12 I interpret thus: “ Holy 
in name (i. e. with the title of saint) what she (or, he) is doing is 
of no use (i. e. by itself). Let the point (continens) be looked for ; 
it will help.” 

The Latin words of Feb. 26 I translate: “ By calling to your aid 
what learned men will you explain the matter? [Note. Or, if 
‘quibus’ is treated as a relative instead of as an interrogative, the 
words would mean: ‘ when you have called these learned persons to 
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your aid.’] (You will not explain it) unless you refer it to one 
standard. This is enough; more is useless.” 

The only reference to Sir Oliver Lodge in Miss Verrall’s script 
during the period under review is the one quoted above. The names 
Peter and Paul do not occur elsewhere in Miss Verrall’s script 
during the same period. It is natural, therefore, to put together the 
two scripts containing the name Paul. 

If we take these two passages to refer to the experiment arranged 
on Nov. 15, it will be seen that the name Paul is given; and that 
“ Lodge” is correctly indicated as the person to explain about the 
name Paul. Miss Verrall never did apply to Sir Oliver Lodge as 
directed ; and it was not until September, 1907, that the interpretation 
given above struck me. 

I have said that “St. Paul” did not appear in Mrs. Holland’s 
script, but her script of Dec. 31, 1906, suggests an approach to the 
name of St. Paul, and also suggests an explanation of the words 
in Miss Verrall’s script of Jan. 12, “the name is not right robbing 
Peter to pay—Paul.” 

I transcribe the first half only of this script of Dec. 31, 1906, the 
second half having no connection with the first: II Peter 1:15. 
{“* Moreover, I will endeavor that ye may be able after my decease 
to have these things always in remembrance.”| [Note. Explana- 
tory comments, translations, etc., are throughout enclosed, as here, 
in square brackets. | 

“This witness is true ”— 


It is now time that the shadow should be lifted from your spirit— 
‘ Let patience have her perfect work ”—“ This is a faithful saying.” 

This witness, etc., is not, I believe a textual quotation, but is 
reminiscent of several passages from the writings of St. John. 

This is a faithful saying occurs at least three times in St. Paul’s 
Epistles. 

The only name actually written is Peter, and this Peter is clearly 
Saint Peter. If we suppose that the scribe was aiming at getting 
“ St. Paul” expressed, it looks as if he felt his way towards the 
name or notion of St. Paul by quoting first from St. Peter, next 
from St. John, then from St. James and finally from St. Paul. i 
do not mean that I think the process was thus deliberately involved, 
but that the scribe (whoever or whatever that may be) did the best 
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that he could. A long way round may perhaps be the only way 
there. 1 further suggest that the scribe having got so far could not 
proceed to get the name “ St. Paul” written, and so had to content 
himself with a quotation from his writings. 

Now, read in the light of his interpretation, the words in Miss 
Verrall’s script of Jan. 12, “the name is not right robbing Peter to 
pay—Paul,” are suggestive. 

The words nisi ad unam normam refers in Miss Verrall’s script 
of Feb. 26 may, perhaps, have been intended to mean that unless 
there was one person in touch with all the automatists concerned in 
these experiments the point would be missed in many instances; or 
in other words, that a central exchange was necessary. In this case 
I was, so to speak, at the central office, but though I was receiving 
Miss Verrall’s script, and though Sir Oliver Lodge sent me a copy 
of his record of the sitting of Nov. 15, I was not receiving a copy 
of Mrs. Holland’s script; and until I did receive a copy of it the 
significance of Miss Verrall’s scripts of Jan. 12 and Feb. 26 naturally 
escaped me. If then the words nist ad unam normam refers can 
bear such an interpretation as | have sought to place on them, they 
were neither otiose nor mere padding. 

Most readers who have had the patience to follow me so far will, 
[ fear, at this point form the opinion that all this may be more or 
less ingenious rubbish, but that it is certainly rubbish. Had our ex- 
periments produced no coincidences less problematical than this one, 
I should heartily agree; but there have been correspondences of the 
most definite character, and not only that, but in the production of 
them there is evidence both of intelligent direction and of ingenuity. 
I care not to whom that intelligence be attibuted ; but that intelligence 
and acute intelligence lie behind the phenomena I stoutly maintain. 
And if this be once admitted, no excuse need be offered for trying 


to place upon them interpretations which otherwise would be over- 
subtle. 


RECTIFICATIONS. 


Thus far the English report. We proceed to suggest some 
rectifications of the commentary upon the passages of script. 

1. The irrelevancy of the text II Peter 1:15 is hardly abate 
by the intimation that the scribe “ felt his way ” toward the name 
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“St. Paul.” But suppose that in the course of getting the figures 
through the subliminal mind and putting them on paper an error 
in one figure was made, and that the passage really meant is It 
Peter 3:15. Then we have the lucidly relevant passage naming 
and characterizing St. Paul, “ And account that the long-suffer- 
ing of our Lord is salvation; even as our beloved brother Paul, 
according to the wisdom given unto him, hath written unto you.” 
When we consider that there is but one chance in twelve of strik- 
ing the one verse in the Petrine epistles which names Paul, by 
altering one figure in the citation as given, that this one verse is in 
the midst of 166 Petrine verses, and that it is likewise the onlv 
verse mentioning him out of 734 which make up the body of the 
non-Pauline epistles [Note 3], it is difficult to escape the conclu- 
sion that somebody was aiming at that particular verse. When 
we remember that the subjective experiences of a writing psychic 
are often of an auditory character [Note 4], and then observe 
that “ first ’’ resembles “ third ” in sound more than any other or- 
dinal, the conclusion becomes irresistible that II] Peter 3:15 was 
meant. Granting this, good judgment was displayed in not 


selecting a verse from the Acts of the Apostles, which is largely 
a history of Paul, and names him upwards of 150 times; nor even 
selecting it from the epistles written by him, and which contain 
his name 29 times; but in choosing the one place where it stands 


isolated amid the remaining New Testament literature of 4500 
verses and more. 


2. Mr. Piddington thinks that ‘ This witness is true” is not 


a textual quotation, but “‘ is reminiscent of several passages in the 
writings of St. John.” On the contrary, it is a literal textual 
quotation, and from St. Paul, being found in Titus 1:13. 


3. “It is now time that the shadow should be lifted from 
your spirit” is reminiscent of the words of St. Paul in Romans 


Note 3. Reckoning the Epistle of the Hebrews as non-Pauline, as is 
almost certainly the fact. 


Note 4. There are many indications of this in Mr. Piddington’s report 
(pp. 95, 150, 151, 279, 296, 304, 305, 392, etc.). Mrs. Piper, ceasing to write 
and about to emerge from trance but not yet fully emerged, would begin to 
talk, and often made casual alkusions to what she had heard. 
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13:11, “ Now it is high time for you to awake out of sleep,” 
and, I think, of no passage from any other New Testament writer. 
4. As stated, “ This is a faithful saying” occurs at least 
three times in St. Paul’s epistles. It occurs four times, namely 
in I Timothy 1:15; I Timothy 4:9; II Timothy 2:11; Titus 3:8. 
Thus every passage names, quotes, or is reminiscent of a 
sentence from St. Paul, except “ Let patience have her perfect 
work,” and that has a relevance presently to be explained. 

5. I think that the translation given of the Latin sentence 
of Jan. 12 misses the point contained which gives it special 
cogency, and venture to substitute another [Note 5]: “Let a 
saint be sought containing in his name that which effects nothing ; 
he will come to aid.” This defines the name Paul, which con- 
tains the root of the verb ravw, meaning to cease, to come to 
an end, a procedure pretty sure to effect nothing. The relevance 
of this also will be shown a little later. 


THE ScRIPTS IN CHRONOLOGICAL SEQUENCE. 


It now appears that the logical order of the scripts is the 
chronological order. Their bearings upon each other will be 
more rapidly perceived when they are so arranged. P 


I. Mrs. Piper in Edgbaston, England, Nov. 15, 1906. 


[Hodgson purports to communicate. Sir Oliver Lodge re- 
plies. ] 

(Are you interested in the cross-correspondence? Could you 
send something to other communicators?) 

I am very, and I think it the very best thing. 

(Could you send one now to one of our mediums?) 

I will go to Mrs. Holland. 

(What will you send ?) 

St. Paul. 

(That is a good idea. ) ° 

St. Paul. I will give it to her at once. 


Note 5. On the authority of the Rev. W. H. Mills, M. A., an English 
classical scholar now residing in Ontario, Cal. 
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[An Interval. ] 


(Do you remember what you were going to say to Mrs. 


Holland ?) 
St. Paul. 
(Yes, quite right. ) 
I will go at once. 


Il. Mrs. Holland, in India, Dec. 31, 1906. 

II Peter 1:15 [meaning II Peter 3:15, “ And account that 
the longsuffering of the Lord is salvation; even as our beloved 
brother Paul, according to the wisdom given unto him hath 
written unto you.” | 

This witness is true [St. Paul. See Titus 1:13.] 

It is now time that the shadow should be lifted from your 
spirit [Reminiscent of St. Paul, ‘‘ Now it is high time for you 
to awake out of sleep.” See Romans 13:11] 

Let patience have her perfect work [St. James 1 :4.] 

This is a faithful saying [St. Paul. See I Tim. 1:15; I Tim. 
4:9; II Tim. 2:11; Titus 3:8.] 

III. Miss Verrall, in England, Jan. 12, 1907. 
the name is not right robbing Peter to pay—Paul? sanctus 


nomine quod efficit nil continens petatur subveniet [Let a saint 


be sought containing in his name that which effects nothing; he 
will come to aid. ] 


IV. Miss Verrall, in England, Feb. 20, 1907. 
you have not understood about Paul ask Lodge quibus 
eruditis advocatis rem explicabis non nisi ad unam normam refers 
hoc satis alia vana [By calling to your aid what learned men will 
you explain the matter unless you carry it to one norm? This 
is sufficient, all else is useless. } 


INTERPRETATION. 


When the materials are properly identified and placed in their 
chronological sequence, they are largely self-explicatory. 

Hodgson announces through Mrs. Piper’s automatic writing 
that he will go to Mrs. Holland in India and endeavor to make 
the name “ St. Paul ’’ come out in her script. 
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Of course, not having looked farther than II Peter 1:15, Mr. 
Piddington had to say that St. Paul “did not appear in Mrs. 
Holland’s script.” But, as already stated, we are forced by all 
the canons of probability to conclude that II Peter 3:15 was 
meant, and this does contain the name St. Paul, together with 
the most pointed and comprehensive characterization of him, 
probably, afforded by any verse of the Scriptures. No more 
emphatic, unmistakable cross-correspondence could be desired or 
imagined. And Mrs. Holland was the recipient, precisely in ac- 
cordance with the intention announced in the Piper sitting. 

Not only had it been intended to cite a passage peculiarly 
mentioning St. Paul, but also three out of the four sentences 
which follow suggest Paul and him alone. One is a character- 
istic Pauline phrase, employed by him four times but by no other 
Biblical author; a second is solely from St. Paul’s pen; a third 
is reminiscent of just one passage in the New Testament and that 
by St. Paul. So that instead of its being the case that the scribe 
“ felt his way toward the name or notion of St. Paul by quoting 
first from St. Peter, next from St. John, then from St. James and 
finally from St.Paul,” the fact is that only one of the five items, 
the passage from St. James, breaks away from the circle of 
Pauline reference. . 

And why this one departure? There seem to have been two 
purposes in Mrs. Holland’s script. (1) Thoroughly to adum- 
brate the name “St. Paul.” (2) To intimate that there was 
a concealed significance in the name yet to be revealed by a 
process which might require patience, but for which the data 
are now sufficient. On the basis of a great many remarks by pur- 
ported communicators in the course of the entire series of experi- 
ments [Note 6], and of similar remarks reported elsewhere, it 


Note 6. If there are indeed “ communicators,” it appears that, whatever 
may be the reasons wrapped up in the process of “communication” which is 
yet so obscure, the “ communicators ” only occasionally or partly see the actual 
script, or are sure that their intentions are rightly recorded unless a sitter 
reads the message aloud. Witness a few out of the many illustrations in the 
present report. “I shall be glad to know if the word Mourn or Mown came 
out” (Prudens), p. 39. “ When she receives it let me know kindly” (Myers), 
p. 55. “Did she [Miss Verrall] receive the word Evangelical?” (Myers), 
p. 59. “He [Myers] will be very glad to understand that the triangle came 
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was rather to be expected that Hodgson should not be aware that 
an error had been made in setting down the citation which he 
gave. Assuming that II Peter 3:15 came through correctly, he 
emphasizes it with the sentence, from Paul but apposite no 
matter what its source, “ This witness is true” [Note 7]. As 
the cross-correspondence was supposed to be now successfully 
accomplished, and Mrs. Holland’s script was regularly being sent 
to Miss Johnson in England, it was pertinent to say, presumably 
to the person who should do the comparing of scripts (for there 
is no reason to suppose that “ you” refers to Mrs. Holland), “ It 
is now time that the shadow should be lifted from your spirit,” 
paraphrasing another sentence of St. Paul, the more to drive 
home what matter is to be illuminated. But since we “on this 
side,” in spite of our smugness in dealing with “ spirits,’ do miss 
points just below the surface, and arrive at conclusions without 
sufficient consideration (a tendency to be illustrated in this very 
instance ), the injunction of St. James appropriately follows, “Let 
patience have her perfect work.” The warning is clinched and 
the attention brought back to Paul by the final sentence from that 
apostle, “* This is a faithful saying.” 


Mrs. Holland’s script was sent to Miss Johnson in England, 
who presumably received the original or a copy of Mrs. Piper’s 
also [Note 8]. She did not discover the error in the Petrine cita- 
tion. And then in a third script, not by Mrs. Holland, not by 
Mrs. Piper, but by a psychic who was ignorant of the former 
scripts, Miss Verrall, there appeared recognition that an error had 
been made, a clear apprehension of the nature of the error and 
the resultant confusion, and knowledge that when the right and 
specified name should be found in situ all confusion would dis- 
appear. “The name is not right robbing Peter to pay—Paul.” 
This implies a number of things: that a mistake has been made 


through, as he did see the circle but could not be absolutely sure of the whole 
triangle” (Rector), p. 72. “Got arrow yet?” (Hodgson), p. 80. 


Note 7. Note that the passage from Peter is emphatically one which 
bears witness, as to the endowments and authority of Paul. 


Note 8. See page 22 of the Report. Mr. Piddington did not see the 
Holland script until later. See page 506 of this article. 
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or is impending regarding a name, that the choice lies between 
the names Peter and Paul, that the misapprehension must relate 
to the Biblical quotation in connection with which only has the 
name of St. Peter come out ina script. The dash before “ Paul ” 
implies that the proverb is not. to be taken in merely its general 
sense but that the name Paul has special significance. Since the 
misapprehension relates to a passage which as cited calls to atten- 
tion only the name Peter, what can that significance possibly be 
hut that the name Paul is the name to be sought for? And the 
right passage will be found to take from Peter in order to give 
credit to Paul. “ Let a saint be sought containing in his name 
that which effects nothing. He will come to aid.” With the 
attention already directed to the name “ Paul,” the hint is given 
to examine that name and be conyinced that it is the one meant 
by finding contained in it a root with a peculiar meaning. More- 
over that very meaning will hint at the perseverance competent 
to discover the passage which will aid to clear up the whole matter. 
The hints not being effectual, Miss Verrall’s script later re- 
turned to the task. “ You have not understood about Pau!.” 
‘This repetition of the name “ Paul,” is not only another cross- 
correspondence in itself, but is also an intimation that the data 
given elsewhere should be re-examined. “ Ask Lodge.” Here 
is mention of the very man in whose presence the chosen word 
was started on its way, and the indication of a hope that this man, 
if consulted, may be able to put two and twotogether. “ By call- 
ing to your aid what learned men will you explain the matter 
unless you carry it to one norm? This is sufficient. All else is 
useless.’ And very true it was that all efforts, however learned, 
to puzzle out the enigmatic sentences now brought together from 
far-separated lands, and to make them mean something in relation 
to each other, would be useless, unless they were all brought to 
the one norm of the third chapter of second Peter, fifteenth verse, 
which would be sufficient to explain and knit them together. 
Therefore the norm was not Mr. Piddington [Note 9] but the 
intended scriptural passage, which was the true witness of the 
fulfillment of Hodgson’s agreement, and which, after patience 11 
research should have her perfect work, would lift the shadow oi 


Note 9. See page 506 of this article. 
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doubt regarding the matter from the spirit of the investigator. 
The norm was a passage taken from Peter but giving credit to 
Paul, stamped by a name containing a certain significant root; a 
name which the moment it was found in this place would link 
together all the sentences in the various scripts, in their chrono- 
logical and consecutive order.* 


* The part of this paper published by the English Society termin- 
ated at this point, and Mr. Piddington’s comments on it are here 
appended in the footnote. That part of the paper not published 
by the English Society follows, and then Dr. Prince’s reply to Mr. 
Piddington’s Note is appended to the general article. Cf. p. 523. 


Nore oN Dr. Prince’s REviEW or THE “ St. PAut” Cross-CorRESPONDENCE. 


Dr. Prince’s case rests upon a textual emendation, or, I should rather 
say, a textual alteration. He changes Mrs. Holland’s “II Peter 1:15” into 
“TI Peter 3:15; and his justification for making this change is that, if II Peter 
3:15 be substituted for what the automatist really wrote, a more effective 

cross-correspondence with Mrs. Piper’s and Miss Verrall’s scripts will result. 
. Dr. Prince tells us that “we are forced by all the canons of probability 
to conclude that I] Peter 3:15 was meant.” I wish he had told us what these 
canons are; for until they are revealed, and unless, when they are revealed, 
they prove to be very big guns, I for my part shall prefer to abide by what 
the automatist wrote. 

Textual emendation is great fun, but it isn’t always “cricket.” In the 
case of classical authors, where the text as originally written is not available, 
but only a text which has run the gauntlet of many copyings, it is often 
desirable. But in the case of scripts we possess the original text; and 
emendation, except as regards mere slips of the pen, ought to be eschewed— 
even at the cost of thereby failing to improve a cross-correspondence! 

In the case of ordinary literature, ancient or modern, the author may be 
presumed, with some rare exceptions, to be expressing ideas in a consecutive, 
rational and logical form; and so, if a passage occurs which makes, or 
appears to make, nonsense as it stands, it is legitimate to make verbal changes 
within certain limits with a view to improving the sense. But with scripts 
this is not the case. They are for the most part sketchy, inconsequent and, 
in the strict sense of the word, incoherent. To attempt, then, to emend a 
script when its general tenor is not discernible, is a risky proceeding. 

I do not say that emendation of a script is never allowable. In certain 
circumstances I should not hesitate to adopt an emendation. Take, for 
instance these words in Mrs. Verrall’s script of March 25, 1907: 

“remember the Virgilian line indignantis sub umbras.” 

Here obviously “indignantis” is a mere slip for “indignata.” Or, again, in 
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SUBLIMINAL SIMULATION AND TELEPATHY. 


The only escape from a spiritistic explanation of this interest- 
ing group of cross-correspondences is by summoning the dei ex 
machina, subliminal simulation and telepathy. I have little re- 
spect for the rabble of wild hypotheses which it is the fashion of 
the hour to range under their zgises, hypotheses which the pro- 
pounders endure only to be saved from a fate which they regard 
as more loathly still. But there is a sardonic humor in spurring 


Miss Verrall’s script of Aug. 27, 1915, there occur the words: “calm and 
deep east.” As a few weeks earlier in one of her scripts “calm and deep 
peace” had been correctly quoted from Jn Memoriam xi, it is safe to conclude 
that “east” is merely a slip for “peace.” At the same time an obvious 
emendation is not necessarily a sound one. Thus, Mrs. Verrall’s script of 
March 25, 1907, from which I have already quoted, has the words: 

“clavem gerens trans Pontem (drawing of a bridge) 

trans Hellespontem.” 

To alter “Hellespontem” into “ Hellespontum” would be easy, but not 
necessarily right; for though “Hellespontem” does not exist, and though 
it may be entirely a slip, it is quite as likely to be an intentional play on the 
preceding “ Pontem.” 

Furthermore, it is one thing to emend a word or a phrase in a script 
when the immediate context of it can be shown to support the emendation: 
and quite another thing to emend a word or phrase in a script of A’s on ‘he 
strength of something to be found in a script of B’s. To do the latter begs, 
or comes perilously near to begging, the whole question at issue; namely, 
whether there is or is not a supernormal connection between the scripts of 
various automatists. 

If Mrs. Holland after writing “II Peter 1:15” had then added some 
words from II Peter 3:15, Dr. Prince’s contention that 1:15 was an error 
for 3:15 would, I think, have been both legitimate and likely; but no such 
words were added, and there is nothing in the context to show that an 
dissatisfaction was felt with the reference as given, and nothing to suggest 
that it was not the reference intended. 

I do not, and, as reference to Proceedings Vol. XXII, p. 35, will show, 
I never did attach much importance to the “ St. Paul” cross-correspondence. 
But whatever its value may be, I did not try to enhance it by tampering with 
the text of one of the scripts which contribute to the cross-correspondence. 
If we once begin to alter our facts to suit our theories, our critics will have 
a glorious time of it—unless, indeed, they decide to leave us alone as being 
beneath criticism. 

J. G. PIDDINGTON. 
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them to do their best, and even in assisting by adding to their 
ranks a recruit or two from their own native land of logical 
chaos. 

These are the main facts to be explained. An automatist in 
Edgbaston, England, writes that the name “ St. Paul” is to ap- 
pear in the script of a second automatist in India. That automa- 
tist indicates a citation which we are forced by given reasons to 
conclude is meant for another differing only in one figure, the 
name “ St. Paul” being actually contained in the passage meant ; 
and also writes other sentences relevant to St. Paul. Then a 
third automatist, in a third locality, not only on two occasions 
writes the name St. Paul but also evinces knowledge that attention 
has elsewhere been diverted to the wrong name, sets down the 
wrong name over against the right one, repeatedly hints that a 
quest should be made for the “norm” which will straighten out 
the whole business, and names the very man who helped to plan 
the initiation of the experiment. Here are definiteness and vari- 
ety of information, consecutiveness and absolute relevance of 
expression, ridiculous to attribute to chance and independent of 
normal means of acquiring knowledge. All this we are to hear 
explained by assumptions regarding the subliminal mind and 
telepathy. 

Very well, with no spirit agency at hand it was the subliminal 
of each psychic that did the writing. Let us then see what each 
subliminal knew, as evinced by the scripts themselves. Mrs. 
Piper's subliminal of course knew the words “ St. Paul,” which 
it had selected, but never anything more, so far as the writing 
shows. Mrs. Holland’s subliminal knew that a certain passage 
from St. Peter had a significance which investigation (it often 
requires considerable comparison of the scripts of the automatists 
concerned to find the cross-correspondences) would disclose, but 
did not know that an error of one figure had been made in citing 
it. Miss Verrall’s subliminal knew not only that the name “ St. 
Paul” was the significant one, but also that an error had been 
made and that the right name was still elsewhere to be sought for. 

Now it happens that the apparent ignorance of Mrs. Piper’s 
and especially of Mrs. Holland’s subliminals that any error oc- 
curred is of peculiar importance. This being divined by the 
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objector to the spiritistic solution, he will hypothesize that the 
ignorance of Mrs. Holland’s subliminal, at least, is apparent only. 
But this is in defiance of the fact that the script of the latter does 
not simply omit recognition of error, but flatly asserts, “ This 
witness is true,” which was a lie, if there was knowledge that 
II Peter 1:15 was an érrant citation. 


“Very well,” says the objector. “1 advance another hypoth- 
esis; Mrs. Holland’s subliminal did lie. It was playing a game.” 
But he forgets what sort of a game he has already supposed that 
the group of subliminals are playing. His primary hypothesis 
is that Mrs. Piper’s subliminal, pretending to be a spirit who is 
going to take the words “ St. Paul” from one psychic to another, 
really sends them per telepathic message to Mrs. Holland’s sub- 
liminal, which thereupon gets into the game of carrying out the 
deceit, which game is to be joined by the subliminal of Miss 
Verrall. Now for Mrs. Holland’s subliminal to make this crucial 
error purposely, or even to be silent about it on its later discovery, 
would be contrary to the object of the game, which, ex hypothesi, 
was first and foremost to make the cross-correspondence come 
out in the writing of Mrs. Holland, according to the alleged prom- 
ise of Hodgson, and thus to present, prima facie, a clear case. It 
would be to risk, for no conceivable reason, that the true passage 
would never be discovered, and that the whole incident would 
be set down as worthless. It actually was set down as one of 
second or third-rate value, but to have intended this result or even 
to have voluntarily risked it is absurd, considered as ‘part of a 
game whose very object was to prove, not to raise doubts concern- 
ing, spirit agency. 

But may it not be conjectured that Mrs. Holland’s subliminal 
though at the moment unaware of the error, became aware of it 
afterward, but was unable to get it corrected on paper? But here 
again is an impassable wall of facts. A spirit might have difficul- 
ties enough getting its thoughts expressed through the medium 
of a more or less active subliminal mind, but the subliminal acting 
alone would and does have no such embarrassments. If all auto- 
matic writing is from the subconscious, it is not only glib but 
resourceful to heart’s content. In one of Mrs. Holland’s subse- 
quent scripts it would surely have been possible, had her sublimi- 
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nal discovered the error, to have written the half-dozen words 
necessary to rectify it. It is simply silly to endow a subliminal 
with wings to convey messages thousands of miles and to suggest 
that it might lose power of locomotion on ground a single foot. 
Nor do I know that anyone would in fact advance so insane a 
subsidiary hypothesis, but bring it forward because conjectures 
hardly less erratic are advanced. [Note 10.] 


But somebody found out about the error, not obscurely but 
with full appreciation of its nature, as evinced by the saying, 
“ The name is not right,” by twice giving the intended name St. 
Paul, by declaring that a name so characterized that it could be no 
other than Paul must be sought, and by speaking of a norm or 
standard which would make all clear, as the intended passage II 
Peter 3:15 actually does, and by other pregnant hints. That 
somebody expressed himself (or herself) not in the script of Mrs. 
Piper or Mrs. Holland, but in that of a third, Miss Veryall. 
According to the antispiritistic theory, that somebody was Miss 
Verrall’s subliminal, “‘ only this and nothing more.” But how 
did she (or it) obtain the information? The answer is of course 
“ By telepathy.” But we ask “ Telepathy from whom ?”’—and 
pause for a reply. 


Mr. Podmore, the king of telepathy-jugglers, declares in an- 
other emergency [Note 11] that Mr. Piddington was the uncon- 
scious telepathist, who “ for years had been repeating Seven for 
all the world—that is, all the world within the range of his tele- 
pathic influence—to hear.” But in this case Mr. Piddington 
could not have been the one to vociferate (telepathically) that 
Mrs. Holland’s script contained an error, for he did not know the 


Note 10. No hypothesis has a rational standing unless it links to present 
knowledge at some point. We do know something about how the subcon- 
scious (“unconscious cerebration” or what you please) acts, and it does not 
act in the ways supposed above. Take secondary personalities developed out 
of the subconscious strata, for example. Sally (in the Beauchamp case) and 
Margaret (in the Doris case) went about gaining their ends by rational if 
childish means, and if they played a “game,” did not stupidly obstruct it by 
an enclosed game at cross-purposes therewith. And they had no difficulty in 
finding opportunities to express themselves, and to make their wishes, opinions 
and information known. 


Note 11. Frank Podmore in “The Newer Spiritualism,” page 273. 
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fact, and apparently has not discovered it to this day. Sir Oliver 
Lodge was not the one unconsciously to send out the news to the 
telepathic ears of Miss Verrall, mysteriously and solely attuned 
to receive it, for he also was totally ignorant of the error. Miss 
Johnson was not the one, for she never discerned that “ third ”’ 
had been mistaken for “ first.” 

Further pursuing the role of advocatus diaboli, let us suggest 
that one of these may have subliminally noticed the error and 
announced it to Miss Verrall by the etherial route, without his 
(or her) own upper consciousness being a whit the wiser. This 
conjecture outPodmores Podmore, though quite in his vein, for 
in the case referred to Mr. Piddington’s conscious mind often 
dwelt on the word “ Seven.”” But aside from this, the principal 
means by which we know that there are subliminal thoughts is 
through their tendency to bubble up, as it were, into the conscious 
stream of thinking. [Note 12.] The point is, not that there 
can be no subliminal thoughts which do not emerge into upper 
consciousness, but that it is ridiculous to suppose a subconscious- 
ness at the same time so intent upon an idea and so potent as to 
be able to project it into an alien subconsciousness at a great 
distance, and on the other hand so drowsy and feeble that it 
cannot cause that idea to rise into the upper stratum with which 
it is itself immediately conjoined. This is most unlikely, consis- 
tently with the tendency stated. [Note 13.] 

Mr. Piddington, Sir Oliver Lodge and Miss Johnson being 
ruled out as sources of knowledge of the pivotal error shown by 
Miss Verrall’s script, there are left only Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Hol- 
land. Neither of these could have been conscious telepathic 


Note 12. The stock illustrations, such as problems worked out in sleep 
and their solution emerging without effort on waking, names sought for in 
vain and suddenly appearing in consciousness when it has turned to other 
matters, etc., depend upon this tendency. 

Note 13. If it be instanced that Mrs. Piper’s upper consciousness is not 
informed of what takes place in trance, the answer is that on the one hand 
it has not yet been proved that Mrs. Piper’s subliminal mind either in or out 
of trance sends direct messages to other minds at a distance, and on the other 
hand that we have not to consider the minds of Mr. Piddington, Sir Oliver 
Lodge and Miss Johnson in trance but in normal organization and ordinary 
relation of supraliminal to subliminal. 
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agents, for neither consciously knew of the error, Mrs. Piper does 
not even remember what she wrote when she comes out of the 
trance, and if she did, the fact would have no bearing on an error 
made in a script thousands of miles distant. Mrs. Holland was 
as much mystified by the irrelevant Il Peter 7:15 as anyone. 
Neither of course saw the script of the other at any time. 

Mrs. Piper’s subliminal could not have been an original source 
on this point; if it became aware of the error it would have to 
be by telepathy from Mrs. Holland. This leaves only the sub- 
liminal of Mrs. Holland. But we have already seen that the sub- 
liminal of Mrs. Holland (if that was the author of her script} 
not only appeared ignorant of any error but also could not ration- 
ally be supposed otherwise. It could not tell what it did not 
know, even by the magic of telepathy. If we are still to regard 
Miss Verrall as a telepathic recipient, she is left without a person 
in the world qualified to act as agent. 

Since the advocates of an all-explanatory telepathy, as like the 
telepathy of experiment as a protean elephant would be to a 
mouse, are always inventing subsidiary hypotheses to fit new 
emergencies, let us try out the last conjecture that it is possible to 
invent. We will suppose that Miss Verrall’s subliminal was not 
properly recipient, but agent incited by curiosity to undertake a 
fishing excursion in order to find out how the intercourse between 
Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Holland had succeeded. No direct inquiries 
will avail to disclose the error, for reasons already stated ; no triple 
‘‘reverberations,’ or collaboration of telepathic “ vibrations,” 
streams or whatnot, will evolve collective knowledge from ‘ndi- 
vidual ignorance. No, something must go from Miss Verrall 
and actually search the ample pages of Mrs. Piper’s and Mrs. 
Holland’s script, compare, analyze, reason, and make a discovery 
which the official investigators missed in long and patient study. 

But this is a reductio ad absurdum, for in the very act of suppos- 
ing vibrations, et al., capable of all this we have transformed them 
into nothing less than a spirit. 


Tuer THEORY THAT AT LEAST EXPLAINS. 


All the familiar dodges of the theory founded on the supposed 
omniscience and omnipotence of telepathy and the sublimina! 
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mind, as well as some hitherto unknown, have been tried out on 
this group of scripts, and every one has been stopped as by a 
stone wall. To a mind untainted by prejudice and unvexed by 
sentimental qualms, it is a positive relief to turn from this laby- 
rinth of conjoined hypotheses, each leading into a blind alley, to 
a theory which is simple and natural, once granting the survival 
of the human spirit after bodily dissolution, and which does 
explain. According to this, the purported speaker in the initial 
script was the actual one, Richard Hodgson. [Note 14.] He 
promises to make a cross-correspondence come out in the script 
of Mrs. Holland in India, and chooses the name “ St. Paul.” But 
to make the test as unlike the workings of known telepathy as 
possible he hits upon the device of getting the cross-correspon- 
dence into Mrs. Holland’s script by means of a reference to a 
scriptural passage which names St. Paul with great emphasis, 
and which is at the same time the only passage outside of his 
own writings and Luke’s history of his ministry which names 


Note 14. A theory which accords with prima facie appearances always 
has an initial advantage, to be maintained or not according to subsequent 
evidence. But, as Dr. Hyslop has pointed out, the supposition that the great 
mass of automatic deliverances are simply subliminal lying (since with few 
exceptions they purport to emanate from spirits of the dead) is so stupendous 
as to be well-nigh incredible. That not only persons of questionable veracity, 
but also men and women of unsullied reputation in this respect, pious matrons, 
maidens of childlike frankness, clergymen, sages, the unsophisticated as well 
as those familiar with “occult” literature, the grave and sedate as well as 
the humorous, should almost universally, so far as they possess powers of 
automatic expression, prove to be subliminal liars and tricky impersonators 
of the dead—I had almost said “Tell that to the marines,” but take refuge 
in a more dignified Latin phrase, ecce mirum! If it be assumed that they are 
not lying but only subliminally dreaming, then I ask why their dreams do not 
have something of the diversity of the experiences which more commonly go 
under that title? I dream of talking with living persons at least ten times 
as often as I dream of talking with persons actually deceased. I dream dia- 
logues with cats and hens, and utterances from graven images. The persons 
of my dreams, too, often say and do things grotesque or impossible. If auto- 
matic writing or speaking is merely the expression of a dream, is it not strange 
‘that the dream almost invariably conforms to a particular type, and that, what- 
ever “trivialities” it may contain, it almost never embraces anything posi- 
tively absurd or impossible ? 
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him at all. [Note 15.] He does not observe that the citation 
gets put down on paper incorrectly [Note 16], and, referring 
to the intended passage, adds sentences to call special attention to 
it, implying that it has a significance which investigation will 
disclose. Later, perhaps when Mrs. Holland is puzzling over 
the irrelevant II Peter 7:15, or still more likely, when the scripts 
of Mrs. Holland and of Mrs. Piper are compared and no con- 
nection found between them, Hodgson learns of the error. With 
the astuteness developed by his earthly experience with such 
matters, he goes to a third party and through her announces that 
attention has been diverted to the wrong name, gives pregnant 
hints that Paul and not Peter is the right one, and declares that 
there is a “norm” which and which only will when found 
set all right. It, as well as several of the quotations which fol- 
lowed it, were not traced, but surely Hodgson was not to blame. 
He showed that he understood exactly where the hitch was, and 
made ample suggestions so that, had his injunction to “ let pa- 
tience have her perfect work ’”’ been followed, the little problem 
would have been solved. 

Thus simply and naturally runs tae story, when we posit a 
spirit as the presiding agent therein. Viewed coldly in the light 
of logic, this theory has every advantage. It does not disregard 
known facts and analogies, it does not span chasms by bridges 
newly invented to fit nor emulate the Creator by building them 
out of nothing, it does not in spite of resources untrammelled by 
law or fact finally find itself facing a sheer mountain wall. It 
does explain, and that without the exercise of any ingenuity 
whatever. 


Note 15. Experimental telepathy has the appearance of conveying simple 
impressions in a seemingly mechanical fashion, as of a word or two, a simple 
diagram, an odor or a color, with frequent failures and fragmentary successes 
at that. It never has displayed any power or inclination to transmit the 
subject matter by means of ingenious devices, hidden in quotations, trans- 
lated into terms of literary and learned rebuses, etc., in the style so often 
exhibited in the Piddington report. : 

Note 16. Exactly as might happen with a business man and his sten- 
ographer. There is still a singular tendency afloat to assume that spirits, if 
they exist, must be demi-gods, knowing everything, and incapable of oversight, 
lapse of memory, or any human frailty. 
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And if this little group of scripts is invincible to the assaults 
of Brobdingnagian telepathy, how shall it be met by the man who 
believes in telepathy as little as he does in spirits, and whose 
“whole being abhors”” both [Note 17], while he maintains that 
such phenomena are “ entirely explainable from the kind of 
abnormal brain action which every psychologist knows from ob- 
servation of hysteria and hypnotism, of dreams and neurotic 
aberrations?’ [Note 18.] Will he deign to descend from the 
altitude of contemptuous general dicta, and patiently explain just 
how in this concrete case abnormal brain action (“ unconscious 
cerebration ’’ rechristened) put into the script of Mrs. Holland 
and particularly into that of Miss Verrall the knowledge of facts 
which took place in rooms respectively some scores and thousands 
of miles distant? Will he demonstrate and explain the capacity 
of hysteria for supplying information to persons who have no ac- 
cess to it through the normal channels of sense? \Vill he make 
clear the modus operandi of hypnotism or dreams or neurotic 
aberrations, per se, in creating knowledge? Alas! he will not, 
but, wrapping himself in his solemn cloak of dignity will preserve 
silence. [Note 19.] 

What could he say, since the war against the spirit hypothesis 
must be carried on to the extreme of “ frightfulness,” but that 
Mr. Piddington, Sir Oliver Lodge, Miss Johnson, Mrs. Piper, 
Mrs. Holland, Miss Verrall, and other parties unknown, were in 
a conspiracy to deceive the public, and that, if the truth were 
known, each automatist was kept carefully advised by telegraph. 
if indeed the scripts were not forged in the office of the Society ? 


Note 17. Quoted from Professor Muensterberg. See Journa! of che 
American Society for Psychical Research for Jan., 1908, page 37. 
Note 18. Ibid., page 36. 


Note 19. Written before the death of Professor Muensterberg. 
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REPLY TO MR. PIDDINGTON’S COMMENTS. 


By Dr. WALTER F. PRINCE. 


Had my whole paper consisted of the following paragraph, 
“To find a cross-correspondénce between ‘ St. Paul’ in Mrs. 
Piper’s script and the citation ‘ II Peter, 1:15° in Mrs. Holland's 
it is only necessary to substitute at random for the latter some 
other passage mentioning Paul, as I Corinthians, 16:21, ‘ The 
salutation of Paul with mine own hand’ ’’—then Mr. Pidding- 
ton’s Note would have proved an apt and ample reply. For such 
an absurd suggestion would certainly have been in order “ to 
cbtain a more effective cross-correspondence,” which he intimates 
was my sole “ justification ’’ for the emendation which I actually 
did propose. 

He is utterly silent on my whole argument. He ignores every 
cne of its ten points: (1) That the suggested emendation con- 
templates no change of writer, epistle or verse, but only of the 
chapter, from first to third, (2) That the odds are 11 to 1 
against coinciding with the one ‘verse in Peter’s epistles which 
names Paul, by chance, (3) That the error of “first” for 
“third” is precisely that most likely to occur in an auditory 
process of transmission, (4) That the emendation further curi- 
ously brings us upon the one non-Pauline passage of the New 
Testament which names Paul, (5) That it further brings us to 
the one verse in all the New Testament which most pointedly 
characterizes Paul, (6) That Miss Verrall’s two passages are 
full of hints that a mistake or defect exists in this very matter 
of “ St. Paul” known to Lodge, and of the nature of the defect 
or mistake, (7) That the second item of Mrs. Holland's script, 
‘“ this witness is true,” instead of being “‘ reminiscent of several 
passages in the writings of St. John,” is a literal quotation from 
St. Paul, as well as is the fifth item, (8) That the third item, in- 
stead of being non-significant, is reminiscent of a passage from 
Paul, (9)That Miss Verrall’s first Latin sentence is capable of 
a simpler and smoother translation, which causes it to be intel- 
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ligible and relevant, (10) That the emendation of the Petrine 
passage like magic brings order into the three-fold series of 
scripts, and causes the whole to be instinct with meaning. 

It would be more to the point to meet these propositions 
squarely, than to indulge in innuendoes in regard to altering facts 
“to suit our theories,” justifying one’s self by the wish to obtain 
“a more effective cross-correspondence,” and the like. I did not 
care two-pence how the “ St. Paul” inquiry turned out, and my 
“theory ”’ was forced upon me by the unexpected discovery of 
the facts and their mutually strengthening relations. Unlike my 
friend, I neither “ prefer to abide by what the automatist wrote ”’ 
nor to depart therefrom, for my ground is chosen for me by 
logical necessity. Darwin was liable to the imputation that he 
wanted to prove natural selection, but the important question is, 
did he prove it. Nor are my proofs affected by concocting with- 
out proof a theory of my personal biases. 

Neither can my evidence be excluded by arbitrarily-invented 
rules, rather pontifically laid down, as to emendable and non- 
emendable matter. This sort of thing is undoubtedly “ cricket,” 
since cricket is a pastime governed by artificial rules, but it is 
not science, nor even common-sense. Any emendation is impera- 
tive if adequately supported by evidence from whatever quarter. 
No emendation is permissible, whatever its situation, if the evi- 
dence is against it. And that is all that there is to the matter. 

The distinction drawn between the text of classical authors 
and automatic scripts, as to the permissibility of emendations, is 
fallacious. The script, like the Iliad, is a text to be emended, 
for precisely analogous reasons, whenever sufficient evidence to 
support the emendation is presented. The earliest manuscript 
which we have of the Iliad is not its first deliverance, and neither 
is the script of the automatist. The utterance of the “ communi- 
cator”’ is the original. Often this utterance has to be handed 
on by a “control” or intermediary [1]. ‘ Communicators ” 


Note 1. I do not care for the purposes of the argument whether “com- 
municator” and “control” are spirits, or subliminal personalities exhibiting 
“ discontinuity of consciousness.” Mr. Piddington is convinced that they are 
one or the other. See 323a, 229d-230a (The references, here and hereafter, 
are to the British Proceedings, Vol. XXII, and the adjoined letter, a, b, 
c or d, is to show approximately the position on the page.) 
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claim that they cannot get their word or phrase through, and 
“controls”’ explain that they did not hear it correctly. Not 
infrequently, when it gets through, it becomes distorted in the 
process, sometimes gradually resolving, by successive trials, into 
the expression intended; sometimes remaining in an erroneous 
form, without the fact being necessarily perceived by the com- 
municator or any “ dissatisfaction’ being expressed. It is pre- 
cisely as logical and scientific to emend a script, when good rea- 
sons demand it, as it is to emend a classical text; and itisa much * 
more hopeful task, in some instances, since the classical text has 
been passed on from one to another so many more times than the 
wording of the script. 

Mr. Piddington lays down, expressly or by implication, his 
three rules relative to the emendation of scripts. 

(1) ‘‘ Emendation, except as regards mere slips of the pen, 
ought to be eschewed.” 

(2) A word or phrase may be emended “ when the im- 
mediate context of it can be shown to support the emendation,”’ 
but not “on the strength of something to be found in the script 
of another.” 

(3) If a particular word or phrase is set down, and no 
dissatisfaction with it is expressed in the context, it ought (if 
neither of the above rules apply) to stand. 

Rule 1, since it allows for neither contextual support nor 
contextual dissatisfaction, is negatived by rules 2 and 3. Neither 
are any of them “ canons,” or fundamental and invariable max- 
ims. But even the rules of a game should be adhered to by their 
inventor, so let us see how our friend plays his “ cricket.” 

The most of his emendations are contrary to rule 1, since 
they do not concern “ mere slips of the pen” but auditory errors, 
and many are in defiance of all three. It is an embarrassment to 
select from such a wealth of instances. 

On Feb. 11, “ Myers” asked through Mrs. Piper if the word 
‘ Evangelical” had come in Mrs. Verrall’s script; on Feb. 13, 
Mr. Piddington asked Myers when he gave the word to Mrs. 
Verrall, and was again assured that this word and none other 
was meant. On the 27th “ Evangelical”’ was again written. It 
did not connect with anything, but what of that—since scripts 


“ce 


are ““ for the most part . . . incoherent”? But Mr. Piddington 
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was unaccountably disturbed, and pointedly asked Myers if the 
word was right, and was assured that it was, and that it was 
given for a purpose. Nothing in the “immediate context” 
suggested that anything else was meant, it was not a “ slip ef 
the pen,” and emphatically no “ dissatisfaction *’ was hinted at. 
And though on March 4, “ Evelyn Hope” was written, the 
shadowy resemblance between this and ‘“‘ Evangelical ” did not by 
itself warrant transmutting one into the other, nor was there 
“anything in the context to suggest it. Why then did he do it? 
For no reason except that Myers had said he gave the latter word 
to Mrs. Verrall, and in Mrs. Verrall’s [“ B’s’’] script had ap- 
peared something which would link on to “ Evelyn Hope,” but 
nothing related to “ Evangelical.” Then Mr. Piddington asked 
Myers if he did not after all mean “ Evelyn Hope,” and all was 
well. Yet he innocently remarks that “the modification was 
‘ spontaneous and not traceable to any influence from me!” On 
the contrary, so far as proof gdes, it was solely manufactured by 
him. ‘The words “ Evelyn Hope” did appear spontaneously, but 
the identification of them with “ Evangelical ’’ is quite a different 
matter. The emendation is probably valid, but it breaks all the 
rules. (320c, 322c, 334b, 340d, 61c.) 

Thrice “ Del Sarto” was given as a cross-correspondence 
word intended to come out in Mrs. Verrall’s script; “there is 
nothing in the context to show that any dissatisfaction was felt 
with the reference as given,” not the smallest indication in the 
‘immediate context ” that it is to be emended to form the “ good 
test’ that Rector declared it to be. In the “ script of B’s,” 
meaning Mrs. Verrall’s, ‘‘ Del Sarto” did not appear, but it did 
contain certain anagrams on the word “ star.’’ From this for- 
bidden tree, “ the script of B’s,” the hint is plucked, “‘ Del Sarto” 
is remodeled as “ lode-star,’’ and now relations are found in both 
scripts. This is not to “ improve a cross-correspondence!’’ but io 
create one! ! (355-6, etc.) Why stop here? Other anagrams 
based on “ Del Sarto”’ are feasible, of which “ east lord ” is one. 
This connects admirably with cross-correspondence XIX. [i 
anyone has read the painful (of course the time-honored sense of 
painstaking is implied) discussion on pages 253-261 he will in- 
stantly perceive that the god Hercules who figures so prominently 
there, and whose club signified the East, is the “east lord.” 
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Besides, have we not here the reason why Miss Verrall’s script 
departed from the strict Tennysonian line and put it ‘“ Rosy is 
the east’’? It was in order to clasp hands with the anagram, 
for surely the east is made rosy by the rising “ east lord,” the 
sun (271)! 

In Mrs. Piper’s script occurred ‘‘ Maud Carten—Carter.” It 
would hardly spontaneously occur to one to identify “ Maud 
Carter’? with “ Marion Carver.” The context does not suggest 
any alteration, no “ dissatisfaction ” is visible. But “ B’s”’ script 
has a “ Marion Carver,” so a little collateral evidence is scratched 
together, and a definite addition is made to the cross-correspon- 
dences. (207-8) 

Mr. Piddington conjectures that ‘“ Sasia Saisia Francis,” in 
‘a script of A’s”’ should be changed to “ Francis d’ Assisi,” not 
on any of the grounds which he has formally approved, but 
because, on the basis of another document, Myers’s “ Human 
Personality,” he thinks that this saint may be classed with others 
who are mentioned in the script. He is not very sure, because 
the evidence is slight, but by his own rule he ought not to accept 
the evidence at all. (135d) 

The man who emends “ Dina” in “ Dina dos dvades,” etc, 
to mean Diana, by recourse to “ dvd” in “ dvd8os,”” and other 
subtle guesses, ought not to be offended at an emendation which 
gives a plain, rational account of itself. I think that the conjec- 
ture that “ Diana’’ was the word aimed at is probably correct, 
hut cannot conceal that it would not have been ventured but for 
the occurrence of the same word in “ B’s”’ script (Mrs. Verrall) 
and in “ A’s” (Mrs. Piper) of quite a different date. There 
is not space for more examples. (135) 

I object to the intimation implied in the remark about the 
incoherence,” etc., of scripts, that if there is found a phrase 
or name unintelligible in relation to its context, it is not legitimate 
to follow any clues which may lead to intelligibility. What 1s 
Mr. Piddington doing in half of his lengthy discussions? Why 
is he racing through ancient and modern literature, but for this? 
His whole undertaking is based upon the assumption that ration- 
ality underlies the scripts, that something intelligible was in- 
tended, however blundering the efforts to attain to it. He con- 
fesses that he is firmly convinced of the “ intelligence and design ” 
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manifested in the scripts (103a), of “the intelligent direction 
and ingenuity ” which they display (35b). Many an incoherence 
does he himself clear up by more or less convincing emendations 
Since when, then, has it been against the rules to inquire what 
the citation “II Peter 1:15” is doing in script with which it 
has absolutely no meaning? The general evidence of “ intelli- 
gence and design ’”’ requires the assumption that in this instance 
the communicator, whether spirit or subliminal personality, had 
a reason for inserting it or what he thought it to be. 

If no mistakes ever occurred in scripts, the riddle would be 
insoluble, but mistakes are frequent, and they generally appear 
to be, and are by Mr. Piddington believed to be, auditory mistakes 
(Note 2). The citation may then be an error, and an error due 
to defective audition. ‘“ Tampering with the text”’ is indeed 
reprehensible, but by the standard of the dictionary to prove an 
error and to rectify it is not to tamper. Again an innuendo is 
substituted for argument. 

But we must not “‘ amend a word or phrase in a script of A’s 
on the strength of something to be found in a script of B’s,” 
forsooth! As the crew of “ Pinafore” interrogated, “ What! 


Note 2. “ Note by the way, the assonance between ‘fisher’ and ‘ Mischa,’ 
as if the former was a first mishearing of the latter” (J. G. P. in 183c.) 
And if “ Mischa” had not been written and called attention to the fact, 
“fisher” would still have remained a mishearing, subject to correction from 
any sufficient indications. 

“Rector . . . often represents himself as unable to hear distinctly words 
spoken by the spirit for whom he is acting as amanuensis.” (J. G. P. in 298b. 
See also 88a, 194a, 230a, 364c, 373, 379d, 383c, 391b, 375a.) 

Note the two attempts before Mrs. Holland’s script got the Latin word 
for death—“ Maurice, Morris, Mors ”’—which lead to the just suggestion (J. G. 
P. in 298b) that “the automatist got an auditory impression of a spoken word.” 

Also the effort to get some expression through—“ Siazies . . . Siaz . 
Siacriez . . . Siaraz”—which the sitter, Mrs. Sidgwick, amended on the spot, 
with no other evidence than mere general resemblance, afterwards charging 
the emendation to the communicator. (367, 369c.) 

And the series of attempts—‘ Odes . . . Odesesis . . . Odesia 
Odesu . . . Odesie” (381). One can hardly blame Mrs. Sidgwick for 
suggesting at this point, “Odyssey?” And after all Mr. Piddington assures 
us, relying on grounds which lie quite outside the context, that “ the communi- 
cating spirit... was obviously [italics mine] trying to talk about the Odes 
of Horace ” (381, 404a.) 
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never?’ A must not “tamper” with a chest belonging to B, but 
if he receives a letter from B asking him to open it and take out 
a certain article, he not only has a warrant to go to the chest but 
warrant for a certain amount of expectation that he will find the 
article in it. It is as silly to object to tracing an error in the 
script of A’s from a clue found in the script of B’s as to object 
to Leverrier’s turning his telescope to the quarter of the sky where 
the yet unknown Neptune lay, on the strength of what the math- 
ematician told him regarding the significance of the attraction 
exercised from that quarter upon other planets. If the script 
of “ B’s ’—in this case Miss Verrall’s—indicates that something 
latent and undiscovered lies in another script, names what that 
something is, and strongly hints in just what passage to seek it, 
it would be foolish, it would be unfair, not to look for that thing 
precisely there. 


And does it net? Miss Verrall’s two brief passages placed 
together by Mr. Piddington declare that something is “‘not right,” 
‘not understood.” What something?—‘“the name.” What 
name ?—*‘ Paul,” twice written (once with emphasis) and a third 
time described. What Paul? “a saint,’ therefore St. Paul. 
Why St. Paul?—‘‘ ask Lodge!” Somebody is talking who ap- 
pears to know about the promise made to Sir Oliver to send the 
name “ St. Paul.” And to whom was the name to be sent? To 
Mrs. Holland in India, and in all fairness we must again seek it 
in Mrs. Holland’s script. But in which passage? “ The name 
is not right robbing Peter to pay—Paul.”” Where in Mrs. Hol- 
land’s script does the name “ Peter’’ appear ?—in the citation 
“TI Peter 1:15.” The name “ Paul” should then be there. 
Surely, here are clues sufficient to send the most amateur detective 
to this spot. 


Note that Miss Verrall’s script does not, as in some other 
cases, merely ask if the name has come out elsewhere. It posi- 
tively and repeatedly asserts a defect and urges that it be 
remedied. So, when the easy discovery is made that the one pas- 
sage in Peter’s writings which names Paul and which likewise fits 
the other intimations, differs from the citation as given by a 
single figure, we need not undergo nausea at the thought that 
this implies that the figure is to be corrected. Had there not been 
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a mistake Miss Verrall’s script would have constituted a strangely 
confident and persistent blunder, and the puzzle would be far 
greater than it is. 

Mr. Piddington would like to have the “ canons of proba- 
bility” formally set forth. I suppose that if one remarked that 
‘all the dictates of reason are in favor of the Copernican theory, 
he would not agree until the dictates were laid down as set 
propositions, duly numbered. And yet I am convinced that such 
little hope as there may be of impressing him by these canons lies 
in their being embodied in the concrete facts of the case. 

I. When the script of “ B’s” raises the presumption of an 
error in a particular passage of “ A’s”’ script, which stands in 
the way of a particularly-described discovery, and a slight correc- 
tion of that passage leads to the discovery exactly as predicted, 
it becomes probable that the correction is valid. 

II. Since, in the admitted auditory factor of transmission, 
“third” was more likely to be mistaken for “ first” than anv 
other ordinal, the probability of the correction is augmented. 
{ Note 3] 

III. When a predicted goal is reached by a correction against 
the success of which the odds are 11 to 1, the correction is 
probably valid and not due to chance. 

IV. When the correction adopted on the grounds already 
stated, and involving “ robbing Peter,” proves to coincide with 
the only passage in a logical division of the New Testament 
containing more than 4,500 words, and also with the passage best 
calculated in the whole New Testament to “ pay Paul” a tribute, 
the probability that this was the passage originally intended, and 
not one arrived upon by an involution of chances, is increased. 

V. An emendation which meets all the conditions, and har- 
monizes all the elements, of a problem, is in the highest degree 
probable. We have today no other reason for believing that the 
earth in its motion describes an ellipse, with the sun at one oi 
its foci; and logicians have not complained of Kepler's method 
nor his proofs. With II Peter 3:15 meant, chaos in the three 
series of scripts is gone, and every passage is instinct with mean- 


Note 3. The fact can be demonstrated on the telephone, unless conscious 
pains are taken, especially to sound the “s.” 
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ing. Mrs. Piper’s script promises that the name “ St. Paul” 
shall come out in Mrs. Holland’s. The promise was fulfilled 
except for a small and easy error which hardly disguises itself. 
desides, Mrs. Holland also writes two quotations from St. Paul. 
and a passage reminiscent of him only. Her remaining sentence, 
like all the others, has a significance in relation to the test, but 
also (and this is more in Mr. Piddington’s vein than mine) in 
its word “ patience”’ echoes exactly the meaning of the word 
“long-suffering ’’ found in II Peter 3:15, which meaning is 
antithetical to the verbal root referred to in Miss Verrall’s first 
Latin sentence, signifying “‘ to pause, to come to an end.” Miss 
Verrall’s script points in one direction to the giving of the “ St. 
Paul” test with which Lodge was associated, and in another to 
a mistake or defect in relation to the name and to the spot where 
it ought to be. Everywhere throughout this triple group of 
scripts which Mr. Piddington holds up for our inspection, 
“ Paul,” “ Paul,” “ Paul” peers, signals and shouts. 

VI. When the different probabilities combine to point in one 
and the selfsame direction, there results practical certainty for 
reasonable men. 

The “ St. Paul” correspondence is surpassed in value by very 
few in the series, if by any. It possesses a number of advan- 
tages: (a) The scripts involved are brief, compact and unem- 
barrassed by digressions. (b) The trains of connection are not 
tortuous and wearisome, drawn through every gradation of light 
and cloudiness, but are short, direct, and in full sunshine. (c) 
Reasonings involved and ambiguous, marked by “subtleties and 
entanglements ” [Note 4] are not required, but only such as are 
simple, concrete and cogent. (d) There is no uncertain, hesitant 


Note 4. “I would advise the reader who has no taste for these subtleties 
and entanglements,” etc., says Mr. Piddington, referring to his discussion. 
(295b) 

Note the frequent subtleties in the discussions, like “has the air of” 
(218d), “strongly suggestive of ”(303a), “a trace of . . . may just possibly 
be found” (225b), “we may fairly assume” (225a), etc. 

And note the reasoning displayed in a few instances. The script “ Blanche 
de Lys or some such name,” we are told (J. G. P. in 83d), is “a reminiscence 
of a phrase, ‘ Blanche comme un lys,’ which occurs in a poem of Villon’s.” 
Why there should be a reminiscence of Villon does not, so far as I have 
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or inquiring tone in any part of the scripts. The promise to send 
the name “St. Paul” is explicit, in the script of Mrs. Piper; 
the confidence evinced in “ This witness is true”’ etc., of the 
script of Mrs. Holland, is assured; and the conviction shown 
in the script of Miss Verrall, both that there was a defect in the 
test relating to the name, and also that there was in possession 
data sufficient to locate the defect, is unmistakable. 

“1 never did attach much importance to the ‘ St. Paul’ cross- 
correspondence,” remarks my friend, who, by placing a just 
estimate upon the shape in which he left it, could say, “ A poor 
thing but mine own.” Perhaps that is why he “ prefers’’ it 
without improvements. If facts may be “ altered,’ they may 
also be ignored, “ to suit a theory.” 


Finally, reverting to the implication that any “ dissatisfac- 


been able to discover, appear. It is quite possible that researches continued 
still farther into French literature might find “ Blanche de Lys” as a nam, 
which is what the script pronounced it. 

The purported Myers told Mrs. Verrall, at a Piper sitting, that he had 
been trying to give in her own script a word beginning with D. Mrs. Verrall 
accommodatingly exclaimed that she knew the word was “ Dante.” Myers 
complimented her, but stated that she was not correct. And Mr. Piddington 
declares that “ Myers here undoubtedly [italics mine] meant by the word 
beginning with a D, ‘Dwarf’” (163a). Why undoubtedly? Because a 
couple of months earlier it had been proposed to send the phrase “ The 
Giant and the Dwarf ” (87c. Not “ Dwarf and Giant” as stated in 163b). If 
we alter our emphasis according to our theories I fear, indeed, that “our 
critics will have a glorious time of it.” 

Note the curious way in which an impression of Mr. Piddington, (41) 
that he had received a letter of definite description, becomes (42) a con- 
jecture that he had dreamed it, and the conjecture, coupled with the facts 
that he did sometimes dream of letters, and a joking remark to Mrs. Verrall 
(43) and another to Mrs. Piper (44a) becomes at length, with no further 
evidence, a certainty. (45b, ..d) 

It would never occur to me to make the single appearance of the words 
“Laus Deo” in Mrs. Piper’s waking stage, and the single appearance of 
the same words in the script of Mrs. Verrall, five months before, a cross- 
correspondence, with no other evidence whatever (304-7). It would not 
seem possible for several persons to be writing, even at random, and it not 
occasionally happen that two hit upon the same expression. But it is quite 
another thing when an intended cross-correspondence word is announced 
beforehand. Then one is looking for a definite thing, and the possibilities 
of chance coincidence are immeasurably diminished. 
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tion’ with the defective citation “II Peter 1:15” should have 
been expressed in its immediate context and not in the script of 
another automatist, I beg leave to reply in the words of a writer 
whom we all highly esteem, Mr. J. G. Piddington: “ Obviously 
the directing intelligence may have tried to insert this link and 
failed to do so; or—and this is the explanation which recom- 
mends itself to me—a gap may have purposely been left for some- 
one not concerned in the phenomena to fill in, so.as to make the 
case as difficult as possible to account for by telepathy between the 
automatists.” (277b) 

It “recommends itself to me” that the quoted explanation 
may be literally and precisely true in this case. Had the correc- 
tion appeared in Mrs. Holland’s own script, someone would 
certainly have conjectured in all gravity that her subliminal-and 
the subliminal of Mrs. Piper met somewhere in midair and 
collaborated! [Note 5.] 


Note 5. I think I really shall have to insist that the next gentleman who 
honors me with a “ Note” shall, instead of compiling a miniature manual of 
cricket-rules, address his reasoning powers to the argument in the first part 
of my paper. If he prudently “prefers” admitting that Miss Verrall’s script 
evinces consciousness of a pivotal error in the script of Mrs. Holland, then 
he will turn his attention to the last section of the paper aforesaid, and 
squarely face a problem the reverse of the famous one which puzzled George 
III, “ how the devil the apple ever got into the dumpling,” 7. ¢., how the apple, 
or fact of the error, ever got out and across the ocean to Miss Verrall. 
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TWO BOOKS.* 


sy JAMEs H. Hys top. 


These two volumes should be reviewed together. They both 
have the same general character. They purport to be messages 
from the dead and are without the scientific credentials necessary 
to invite the attention of the sceptic. They should both interest 
the student of psychology, but few of that class would be 
impressed with their claims. They might be puzzled to explain 
the facts fully, tho they would be quick to advance the hypothesis 
of subconscious invention or reproduction and stand by that view 
until evidence was produced to the contrary. 

No attempt has been made by the publishers or the authors 
to show why the claim to spiritistic origin should be accepted. 
The authors assume that, in one case, the reasonableness, and in 
the other, the consolation received as well as the reasonableness 
of the statements, should be enough to recommend them to belier. 
There is not the slightest conception of the scientific problem, 
nor of any rational problem of belief in such matters. The 
Rev. Arthur Chambers, Vicar of Brockenhurst, Hants., England, 
indorses the second book enthusiastically, as does another, bv 
the name of James L. Macbeth Bain, apparently a clergyman 
also, tho this is not stated. Sir Oliver Lodge writes a brief 
statement saying that the book is “likely to be a help and an 
encouragement to people in distress,’ and also states that it seems 
to relate to a genuine experience. ‘There is here and there in 
its pages an indication of a few incidents that enable the student 
to place the phenomena and a few things that invite curiosity 
and interest. But the first volume above has not a word that 


*The Letters of a Woman Who Was by the Woman. 122 pp. Published by 
Walter H. Robinson, 209 West 15th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 1917. Price 
$1.50. 

Speaking Across the Borderline. By F. Hestop. 142 pp. Charles Taylor, 
3rooke House, 22, 23 and 39 Warwick Lane, London, E. C., England. 
Probably 1917. Price $1.00. 
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would prevent readers from supposing that it was a piece of 
fiction, tho not of what is called this in popular parlance. The 
author evidently believes it to be genuine, but it could be written 
by any well informed person and palmed off as a revelation, tho 
it gives no credentials whatever for such a thing. 

Both volumes illustrate the naive almost hopeless illusions 
under which most people approach this subject. The simplest 
and most rudimentary elements of the problem seem to be totally 
unknown and readers are expected to accept the statements in the 
volume on their superficial meaning alone. People assume that 
all we have to do in such work is to get good sentences put 
together and to avoid any conflict with our imaginations and 
then just swallow every statement purporting to come from a 
transcendental world. If you offer them good scientific evidence, 
they scorn it, but turn like children and savages to the veriest 
rubbish from the point of view of evidence. In the first of the 
two books under review, there is not the slightest concession 
made to evidential difficulties. The author seems never to have 
had a qualm or doubt about the origin of the messages. There 
is no attempt whatever to vindicate them against doubt. The 
author seems to think that each statement proves iself! If the 
imagination pronounces it conceivable; if the sentences are com- 
plete; if the combination of words does no violence to good 
taste or the imagination, and if it has as much conceivability 
as fiction, it is assumed that this is all that is necessary to main- 
tain or defend a new gospel. There are incidents affirmed in it 
which, if proper notes had been made, or if the facts had been 
submitted to a sympathetic scientific man, might have at least cre- 
ated interest in the volume. But as it is, no intelligent man or 
woman can waste time upon such work. We want to know what 
evidence there is that the work is not a fabrication of the subcon- 
scious after reading about the subject. But there is not the 
slightest effort made to influence intelligent minds. The state- 
ments are assumed to be as credible as the description of a 
hattle by an eye witness whose statements are subject to corrobor- 
ation or denial. But here there are no witnesses, no evidence 
for the supernormal, no means of eliminating the vast bottomless 
resources of the subconscious and no perception of the difficulties 
in the way of belief. No wonder the psychic researcher has 
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such a thorny path to travel. He has laboriously to pick his 
way through thickets and thornbrakes, while the producers and 
readers of such books have the gospel laid before them with the 
ease of a morning paper. There are no scruples whatever about 
its contents and no deference paid to intelligent people. 


The reason for this is very clear. The average standard of 
truth is a very naive one and we seldom discover just what it is 
until the follies of such a book are put before us. I do not say 
or imply that there is no truth in the two books. There may be 
a thousandfold more truth in them than we know, but there is 
no real evidence of any in them. The average standard of truth 
with men and women is merely conceivability in terms of ordi- 
nary experience. Such a thing as asking for the facts or evidence 
of the facts seems never to occur to their minds. If a thing 
is imaginable and honest people are the narrators the case is 
supposedly won. But in this subject honesty of reporters has 
nothing to do with the truth of revelations. It has much to do 
with narratives regarding facts or experiences within the con- 
firmation of normal experience, but it has nothing to do with 
revelations about a transcendental world. Even in normal ex: 
perience we not only require honesty on the part of narrators, 
but also require intelligence on their part as a condition of accept- 
ing their statements. Honesty only guarantees belief on the part 
of the narrator. It does not guarantee sound knowledge and 
judgment. It is the last which is quite as important as honesty 
in ordinary statements. The subject of them must have had 
personal knowledge of the facts and we must have reason to 
believe that he is not deliberately lying or writing fiction. Hon- 
esty eliminates fraud in such work. It does not guarantee the 
truth of what is said. That must have its guarantee in the intel- 
ligence and experience of the narrator and in the conditions which 
exclude normal knowledge from the case. 


But what knowledge of another world have these people who 
have brought to us such volumes as these under review? Are 
they reporting personal experiences? It is not said in the books 
that they are. But suppose they were, they are experiences which 
we cannot confirm for ourselves as we can a story about England, 
Italy, Greece, China or Africa. The events are all beyond im- 
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mediate ken and we have to accept the authors’ statements uncriti- 
cally or suspend belief until proper evidence is forthcoming. 
Revelations reporting events so like the physical world, while we 
are as constantly told through other similar sources that such a 
world is very different from ours, should at least excite a little 
inquiry and suspense of judgment. But the authors here assume 
that any layman can be the judge of such phenomena and state- 
ments. No conception of the magnitude of the problem re- 
garding belief in a transcendental world seems to come within 
reach of the authors’ minds. The egregious ignorance and folly 
of this often makes the critic think that nature has done well 
in making it extremely difficult to find any inlet to this world 
from another, so liable to illusion and folly is the average man, 
especially in democratic civilizations. 


Now if I had told some one that I had seen an empty auto- 
mobile smile at me and then rise in the air to escape me, and then 
come back and defy me to get into it, my statement could easily 
be disposed of, because all of us have experiences by which to 
measure the incredibility of sucha story. It contradicts ordinary 
experience which we call the “law of nature.” We are not 
accustomed to see automobiles playing such intelligent tricks. 
But if I told you that I saw an etherial automobile float in the air 
carrying etherial beings through space, you would have no stand- 
ard to determine the impossibility of such phenomena. You 
might disbelieve the accuracy of my statements. If I were honest 
you would believe, perhaps, that I had some experience and might 
attribute it to hallucination, but you would find the accusation 
of fiction and lying contrary to the assumption of honesty. You 
could conceive the facts only in terms of illusion or hallucination, 
unless you saw the same things at the same time, when you would 
either be hallucinated also or would find yourself in the same 
position as your friend. What such experiences require to have 
them credible is first the honesty of the narrator, second the sanity 
of the narrator, and third the corroboration of at least collective 
experience, even tho we did not accept the sensory apparition at 
its superficial value. Such a story of etherial automobiles would 
not be inconceivable as some sort of experience. But if I modi- 
fied it so as to make the etherial automobile talk and smile, 
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you would easily reject my story, even tho you accepted it as 
testimony to some sort of experience, however abnormal. 


The first criterion of truth is consistency with normal experi- 
ence. I do not say that everything which is consistent with 
normal experience is necessarily true or representative of real- 
ity. But it is the first demand that we make of an assertion 
to make it conceivable. We require more to prove it. This 
consistence with experience is only a negative criterion of truth. 
It means that things inconsistent with experience can be doubted 
and must be proved to be assured. Experience, or intelligibility 
in terms of experience, is our first means of determining whai 
we shall tolerate. We may have to seek an immense amount of 
additional evidence to assure us that it is true or real. This holds 
true even of all statements about a transcendental world. ‘They 
must at least not contradict what we know. It is not necessary 
that they agree with sensory experience in all its aspects, but they 
must be consistent with it. If we said that spirits had form, the 
same form as the human body, we should be asserting what does 
not require denial and which would not seem absurd, tho it might 
not be actually true. But if we said that man after death had 
ten legs instead of two and walked on and with his head instead 
of his feet and did his thinking with his toes, we should assert 
what would not be believed, as all the terms and associations of 
normal experience in connection with such members would be 
violently distorted. We might invent meanings for such ac- 
counts that might have some truth in them, but the picture would 
do such violence to our most natural conceptions that even the 
truth of the statements would have no real value to us superfici- 
ally. Indeed such statements would appear wholly incredible. 
We require conformity with human experience as the first con- 
dition of taking any statement seriously and we then have the 
additional problem of proving its truth. 


I have discussed what are truisms to scientific men only to 
emphasize the special weakness of the books under review. They 
do not appeal to any sane criterion of truth. They have no 
appreciation of the rights of the doubter or the duties of the 
rational believer, and their authors must not blame some of us 
if we insist on suspending our judgments. 
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But the best way to deal with such works is to set one off 
against the other and we shall make our proposition clearer. The 
first thing that is clear in this regard is their respective positions 
on the matter of reincarnation. On this fundamental doctrine 
the two volumes are radically opposed to each other and the critic 
may ask the believer how he can reconcile revelations which are 
so different. The first of these two volumes teaches reincarnation 
and the author shows clearly that the view of it is the well known 
theosophic doctrine in its main outlines. It is supposed to be a 
necessary part of evolution and the doctrine of Karma is upheld, 
tho not emphasized. But souls are said to need thus to come 
back into the bodily existence as a necessary part of their moral 
development. Such a thing as evidence for the fact or proving 
that such a view could possibly be ethical, as we ordinarily under- 
stand ethics, is not thought of. Whether ethical or not, we should 
have to believe it, if the evidence were produced, but not one iota 
of evidence is presented. It is taken for granted that some 
a priori need suffices to make it a fact. That is, ethics requires 
reincarnation. Therefore, reincarnation is a fact. The volume 
never gets beyond this naive position and the author has no 
conception of his or her responsibility for evidence of a scientific 
kind. 
The second volume denies reincarnation, or at least that there 
is any evidence for it. I quote the passage regarding it. 
“With regard to reincarnation, it is a large and complicated 
subiect. I can only tell you, in this, as in all things, what I 
have myself experienced, or heard from higher spirits, and believe 
to be true. And so I think it is incorrect to state that all must 
come back to a material life on earth. When anyone has entered 
into any spiritual knowledge during the mortal life, they are never 
reincarnated, except by their own special desire. If they are 
undeveloped and animal in the earth life, they frequently return 
there in spirit form, as earthbound spirits. Often they receive 
through the teaching of mortals their first desire for a better life. 
It is not necessary to pass repeatedly through the earth life in 
order to progress. I will not say no one has ever reincarnated, 
but I have never yet met any one who has.” 
Now it is quite clear what the teaching here is. I am not 
concerned with the question whether it is a genuine message from 
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the other side, but entirely with the doctrine asserted. It is di- 
rectly contrary to the doctrine taught in the first volume under 
review. In this latter reincarnation is affirmed of all as a neces- 
sity of nature and that it takes place over and over again. The 
Platonic and Buddhistic view, as traditionally understood, is as- 
serted in this first volume. But in the passage quoted from the 
second volume no such theory is affirmed. Quite the contrary, 
the doctrine affirmed is that of earthbound spirits who have often 
to come into contact with living people in order to learn their real 
condition and to decide for progress. Their individuality is pre- 
served distinct from that inhabiting the living organism. The 
“reincarnation ” suggested is mefely temporarily influencing the 
organism of another living person, not possessing that organism 
as their own by virtue of rebirth. The whole doctrine has been 
converted here into apparitions, sometimes called ‘“ materializa- 
tions,” and that of earthbound spirits who have to get their hallu- 
cinations eradicated by contact with living bodies. If you wish 
to call that “ reincarnation ’’ you may do so, but it is not the ac- 
cepted doctrine of theosophy or of Plato and the elder Buddhistic 
thinkers. It is quite probable that the whole theory as advocated 
by modern theosophists has grown out of distortion in the ideas 
maintained in the passage quoted. It is quite consonant with 
what has been said in many cases where the mediumship. has been 
protected by scientific methods and knowledge. But apart froin 
this the point to be emphasized here is the contradiction between 
the two volumes. Both doctrines cannot be true at the same time. 
The first volume makes reincarnation a necessity for every soul. 
The second one affirms that no advanced spirit seems to know of 
any cases whatever. The only reconciliation that can be made 
between these two opposing doctrines is to maintain that they 
express the opinions of different spirits, and this is quite con- 
ceivable. But the assertion of such a view only cuts the evidential 
foundations out from under the general doctrine either way. 
Each communicator was asserting a general theory of things, but 
if each communicator is conveying only his individual and per- 
sonal opinion instead of the facts, there may be as many opinions 
as communicators about it and the whole subject is left in hopeless 
confusion. No objective truth is determinable on such a suppo- 
sition. That is to say, if opinions are variable as the individuais 
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that communicate there is no general truth affirmable about the 
subject. 


It is the second volume and the second only that gives the 
more reasonable view and this reasonableness consists in its con- 
formity with facts supernormally acquired in other cases. The 
only defensible doctrine is implied in what was shown in the 
Doris Fischer, the De Camp-Stockton, and several other cases 
not published. We found evidence of discarnate personalities 
brought to a medium in order to disillusion them about their con- 
dition; that is, to remove their hallucinations, in order to start 
them on the way of spiritual progress in the other world without 
any reincarnation for the purpose. Many do not know they are 
dead. This has to be proved to them. The condition of doing 
this is to have them communicate with the living and get clear in 
their minds the distinction between incarnate and discarnate 
spirits. That once attained they can be made to realize that they 
are in a spiritual and not a material world. Some know that they 
are dead but linger in physical conditions feeling, as in life, that 
these are the normal conditions for a spirit and so remain earth- 
bound, a condition which is as near reincarnation as one can 
imagine, and it does not involve any conflict with our knowledge 
of the personality of the organism affected by the presence of the 
discarnate. The earthbound may well call his condition “ rein- 
carnation”’ for lack of a better term. As he may be aware of 
having abandoned his own original body, he may mistake his rela- 
tion to any other living organism, perhaps not knowing in some 
cases that the rightful owner is connected with it, for the posses- 
sion of another body and the process of communicating about 
it, with distortion by the subconscious of the psychic, give the im- 
pression of reincarnation, and we, being the victims of historical 
and traditional conceptions, convert the message into our own 
ideas and say that they are a revelation! 

On the other hand this second volume at another place makes 
the following assertion, when speaking of the subject of angels. 

“Then there are angelic beings who voluntarily descend to 
earth, and are born there, that they may undergo special! experi- 
ences and training. Having passed through its trials and disci- 
pline, they return, to assume great positions of power and 
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influence in God’s universe. In like manner Jesus Christ came 
to earth from the bosom of the Father.”’ 

Now this is apparently plain reincarnation and directly op- 
posed to the previous statement in which it was said that this one 
had never known of suchathing. Except for the use of the term 
“born” this new passage could be interpreted consistently with 
the previous statement in which control and an earthbound life 
were the substitutes for the doctrine of reincarnation, and perhaps 
by regarding the message here as distorted by the mind of the 
medium and as fragmentary in nature, we may still reconcile it 
with the previous announced doctrine. The Christian doctrine 
of incarnation may influence the statement, but taken as it is and 
without interpreting the statement or reconciling it from better 
knowledge of the facts, it stands squarely for reincarnation which 
was otherwise denied. This is an important lesson as to the 
pitfalls in passive acceptance of such communications at their 
superficial value. Again let us emphasize the difference between 
accepting the claim that the messages are genuine as having a 
spiritistic source and that they are true. Of course we have no 
assurance here that they have the source claimed, but it is not 
necessary to deny that source when rejecting their veracity or 
truth, or questioning them and applying critical methods to their 
meaning. 

This brings us up to the next question between the two au- 
thors. Thus far I have only indicated the contradiction between 
them on the theory of reincarnation, with the consonance of one 
of them with facts obtained from other sources. I have not as- 
sumed that the messages are provably genuine. I have dealt with 
the statements as superficially presented. But suppose they are 
genuine messages from the dead. What then of their reliability ? 
The usual tendency is to assume that they are believable because 
spirits made them. This is wholly a gratuitous assumption. 
Messages may be genuine enough and as erroneous as statements 
made by the living. There is no reason to assume that spirits 
are either infallible or endowed with any more knowledge than 
the living. ‘The assumption that they are is a relic of a priori 
and medizval imagination without one shred of evidence in its 
behalf. You may grant that both authors received genuine spirit 
messages all the way through, on reincarnation as well as other 
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doctrines. But this does not guarantee the truth of their state- 
ments. We may concede that they are expressing their opinions, 
but these opinions are subject to the demands of evidence just 
as with the living. There is no pretense of evidence in either 
work. There is some agreement in the second volume with facts 
otherwise obtained, but none in the other that may not be trace- 
able, so far as the author’s explanation is concerned, to normally 
acquired information or belief. It may be partly the same with 
the second volume, but it is not clear that it is so. The intimation 
that the parties were orthodox believers more or less exempts 
them from the suspicion of normal and subconscious influences 
of the kind that would be conclusive against them. But there is 
no hint of this in the first work. Hence assuming that the mes- 
sages are genuine and not subconscious reproductions of normal 
reading, there is still the fact that the genuineness of the commu- 
nications is not a guarantee of their truth. Veracity is not denied 
by showing that the statements are discarnate opinions. It only 
indicates that they are still subject to the investigation that any 
man’s opinions are subject to in the physical world. They are 
not to be passively believed, but proved. ‘ Prove all things, hold 
fast that which is good.” St. Paul has some common sense about 
this subject in that statement or advice. Science strenuously en- 
forces it. The revelation may be true, or partly true, but that 
is the thing to be proved and it is not the character of the commu- 
nicator that wholly determines this, but the intelligence of the 
communicator and the exemption of the medium, through whom 
the message comes, from subconscious interpretation and distor- 
tion. There is not the slightest suspicion in these volumes that 
any such liabilities are to be reckoned with. Everything is 
naively accepted and apparently accepted as the whole truth, 
when, in fact, it may be extremely fragmentary. It appears as a 
whole in the record, but students of the subject would perhaps see 
evidence of fragmentary character in the communications and 
hold opinions in abeyance until adequate information has been 
obtained regarding the process and conditions under which super- 
normal phenomena occur. 

There are things even in this first volume that coincide with 
information obtained elsewhere, but we have no assurance that 
they have not been obtained normally in the subject’s reading or 
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conversation with others. Too hastily the author assumed that 
the facts are genuine because they were not consciously produced. 
As an instance, the communicator affirmed that spirits have voices. 
This was said in reply to a question by one of the persons present 
at the circle. But the communicator went on first to distinguish 
spiritual voices from our physical voices and added: “ It would 
be difficult to describe a spirit’s or entity’s voice, except that it is 
more a thought than a voice.” The last comparison is exactly 
what Swedenborg would say and in many instances through 
others I have seen the same general conception of it. To us there 
is no resemblance between a thought and voice. Here they are 
identified and the identification takes away all the similarity ap- 
parently implied in the first statement, tho it expresses perhaps 
exactly what would be the fact of survival with the loss of sen- 
sory, but the retention of internal mental states. The very para- 
doxes of the coriception weaken contradiction, and make one 
concede that there may be possibilities in statements for which 
there is no scientific evidence and no attempt on the part of the 
author to substantiate them in the only way that intelligent men 
can do it; namely, by giving an exhaustive statement of previous 
reading and thinking. 

We could go at great length through both volumes and select 
instances of interesting statements, but we should only run at last 
against the objections that I have already emphasized. Nothing 
can be even hypothetically tolerated except what is confirmed 
through other sources where we can prove that the subject had 
no previous normal knowledge of the subject. The reader has 
to be perpetually on his guard and maintain a perpetually critical 
attitude of mind. There is no believing anything in this field 
until we have determined some rational criteria of the probable 
or possible, and have eliminated the effects of normal reading, 
conversation or knowledge. It is not safe to adopt any other 
attitude toward such works. They may contain more truth than 
we critical and sceptical minds suppose, but that is the thing to 
be proved. It is not to be blindly supposed on the ground that 
the medium is honest. 

Added to this, however, we give some facts that will quality 
some of the impressions which our criticism may create. I have 
taken the two volumes on their own credentials, supposing that 
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no further information about their origin was possible. But 
fortunately I was able to get into communication with the authors 
of both of the volumes and have ascertained some facts which 
will show at least interesting psychological anomalies in the 
production of them. ‘These facts should have been stated in the 
books. They would have taken them out of the category of 
things to be explained by fiction and the imagination. 

Inquiry of the husband of the automatist in the first case 
results as follows. The automatic writing is done in the nor- 
mal state, the lady sometimes engaging in conversation while 
the writing is going on. She had only a slight education, not 
going beyond the eighth grade of the public schools, and married 
about her eighteenth year of age, and is now in her twenty-first 
year. She has never had any interest in theosophy or the occult. 
The husband had been somewhat interested in them and tried to 
induce his wife to read some of them, as she had told him some 
experiences of her own which she could not explain. As a child 
she played with imaginary beings and on several occasions she 
has seen apparitions. ‘ As a child she saw her brother who died 
at a distance from home, shortly after his death and before the 
news had reached them. A little later she saw this same brother 
again. Recently she has seen a number of apparitions and has 
heard voices on two occasions.” 

About the first of October, 1916, the husband and wife wit- 
nessed some apparent communications by means of a glass and 
alphabet. The husband expressed scepticism about them and 
with his wife tried the experiment at home with very successful 
results. The experiments were more for amusement than for 
anything else. 

The lady has read nothing of theosophy and nothing of occu!t 
literature or publications of the Societies for Psychical Research. 
She has never read anything on reincarnation. Her reading has 
been largely in magazines and fiction. For a short time she took 
an interest in Christian Science. She knows nothing about Latin. 

The statements about Earl Kitchener in the book are based 
on the slightest amount of knowledge. She is strongly pro-ally 
in her sympathies, so that there were no prejudices to contend 

with in the remarks about Kitchener. She knew absolutely 
nothing about Nietschze until he was mentioned through her 
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hand. ‘There might be much latent subconscious knowledge in 
regard to such persons acquired in casual conversation or popular 
reading, and so forgotten. But it is interesting to find that there 
was no primary interest in these men. She knew nothing what- 
ever about earthbound spirits until the subject was discussed 
through herself. 

All these facts classify the case with the usual mediumship 
and at least suggest supernormal influences. They suggest at 
least the genuineness of the phenomena, tho they do not prove 
their validity. The messages may come from spirits, but they 
have still to find evidence of their truth. The control claimed 
not to have had any of these views before her death and to have 
learned them since her death. But as there was a group of per- 
sonalities connected with the case and some of them claimed to 
be ancient “ masters,” this control may have imbibed her views 
from them or have been the intermediary for their transmission, 
in the process of her own development from an earthbound con- 
dition. However that may be, the hypothesis, supported by the 
facts of the case, renders the control’s statements about the differ- 
ence between her earthly views and the present ones quite credible 
and consistent with her presence. But it does not establish the 
validity of what is said. It may represent only one of the many 
differences of opinion that we meet in all revelations of this kind. 
They are not to be believed merely on the ground of their coming 
from spirits, but must be proved to be true by scientific credentials. 

In regard to the second volume under review inquiry brought 
out similar facts. ‘The author in response to inquiries shows that 
she has been quite critical and sceptical about the whole affair 
until she received the proper kind of evidence for the super- 
normal. But the book does not present the slightest indication 
that any care was taken in the matter. You cannot tell assuredly 
whether the lady herself received the messages or whether she 
received them through another psychic, and for removing certain 
important objections this is crucial. If she received them from 
a stranger who was not a professional medium it would be one 
thing, and if she received them through a professional it would 
be another. Still different would it be to receive them through 
herself. The author would most probably not be engaged in 
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deceiving herself consciously. The only thing you could say 
would be that she was writing fiction disguised as alleged reality. 
The most important thing in such phenomena in protection of the — 
value of the facts is a frank and complete statement of the 
method and conditions under which the statements of the book 
were made. It is not their contents that produce their value, but 
the manner in which the contents are derived. 

Inquiry of the author has brought me the following facts 
about the origin of the volume. The material came to the lady 
herself clairaudiently through her left ear. The lady had heard 
of such things before the death of her husband, but had had no ex- 
perience or contact with the subject before this. It was eighteen 
months after his death that the first impressions began to come 
to her, and she would not accept his presence until he proved his 
identity. The messages at first were short but not confused. 
Both were members of the established church of Scotland. He 
disliked everything of the occult and the two neither read nor 
discussed these matters. Neither of them were interested in re- 
incarnation, and the lady’s attention was called to the subject 
only after his death. The lady also had messages through 
another person, a psychic, which represented facts known only 
to herself and her husband, and experiences amounting to cross 
reference. Some of these facts have been written to me in re- 
sponse to my inquiries and they show much care in testing the 
case before accepting the natural inference. In a letter to Miss 
Whiting she says: 

“T do not think that any one could be more sceptical than I 
as to the fact of spirit intercourse. I gave John endless trouble 
before he convinced me that he was really communicating with 
me. Private facts known only to us both, with dates, did not 
bring conviction, and he gave me information regarding events 
to come and advice on business matters and all kinds of things 
to convince me, but what really broke down the final barrier was 
his bringing to me his personality. This is individual and dis- 
tinctive, and I know in a moment when he enters the room and 
can sense what he does and how he looks, and without it I receive 
no communication from him. He speaks slowly and distinctly 
into my left ear and I simply write down what he tells me.” 
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The same general facts are told in the letter to me, but not 
in as full a manner. It would have been much wiser to have 
stated all such facts in the preface of the book. The two clergy- 
men who write introductions to it are evidently impressed by the 
contents of the volume; that is, by the agreeableness of the ideas 
and sentiments expressed, and seem not to regard in any way the 
conditions under which these ideas and sentiments were obtained. 
This is the fatal policy of most people in such matters. If only 
the ideas are agreeable they are supposed to have the source 
claimed and to have the weight of authority. Even contradic- 
tions could be proved true on any such grounds. 

There can be no doubt that the statements of the authors of 
the two volumes make them much more interesting and impressive 
than the contents of the books themselves. There is evidence 
that the non-evidential matter is more or less covered by facts 
which it would have been well to state in all fullness and frank- 
ness. Scientific readers, especially psychologists, would have 
been ready to listen more attentively to the claims of the books. 
If such work depends on the agreeableness of the contents to 
readers, there is no reason whatever for claiming that they come 
from spirits. It is this last claim that is the important thing to 
determine, and there is no more evidence for it in such volumes 
than there would be for such an origin to a piece of fiction which 
is likable. ‘There are two separate problems here, rather three of 
them. (1) Does the material issue from spirits? (2) Are facts 
or statements to be accepted as true because they come from 
spirits? (3) Are the ideas expressed in agreement with known 
facts in normal experience? ‘The truth of the last has nothing 
to do with the question of origin. The second does not fol- 
low from the truth of the first and the first can be settled on!y 
by those conditions about the psychic which exclude previous 
normal knowledge from facts which can be verified as super- 
normal by the testimony of living people. These volumes would 
have been much more important had this last condition been 
respected and the facts stated. Unfortunately we are supposed 
to believe the statements made without any scientific credentials 
whatever. The response to inquiries, however, does something 
to redeem the volumes for the scientific psychologist. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no endorsement is implied, except that it has been fur- 
nished by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given 
unless withheld by his own request. 


A MEDIUMISTIC INCIDENT. 


The following incident is from the records of Dr. Hodgson 
and it will be noted that it was written out very soon after its 
occurrence and signed by the witnesses. The only serious scep- 
tical objection to it is the possibility that the medium himself 
may have seen and forgotten the facts which come out in the 
experience. But the fact that the witnesses also knew nothing 
about the events evidently referred to in the case make it quite 
possible that the medium also did not know the facts. At any 
rate it is worthy of record as an incident which, in kind, seems 
frequently to occur in mediumship. It illustrates the phenome- 
non of a spirit that does not know that he is dead. The proba- 
bility of such facts will depend on their frequent and more 
evidential occurrence. In the meantime this evidence cannot be 
obtained unless such incidents are put on record—Editor. 


Providence, R. I., October 30, 1901. 
Dr. Richard Hodgson. 
My Dear Sir :— 

I enclose herewith a copy of a portion, as promised at my inter- 
view with you last Friday, of the manuscript which I then showed 
you. I have also added a letter of my own and a certificate, signed 
by the three gentlemen, who, besides the medium, were the only ones 
present, regarding the occurrence. 

I am much rejoiced at the privilege accorded me in meeting you 
last week and beg to assure you that it was a rare intellectual treat 
to me, not soon to be forgotten. 
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I am happy to state that our good medium is out of bed again, 
but, as a lawyer, is just at present very busy in getting ready for 
the November term of court. He has promised me faithfully that, 
so soon as he can find time, he will write down for you an account 
of the wonderful experiences that happened in his father’s family, 
and of which I gave you a brief outline last week. He has also 
promised to some day go to Boston with me, and with your kind 
assent, meet you. Of course in such case I would give you notice 
ahead. He is certainly a man of great gifts in the line of spiritual 
phenomena and is very positive of the actuality of spirit communi- 
cation. He, in fact, says that with him it is not a question of 
thinking, for he knows and knows absolutely. 


A STRANGE VISITOR. 


In Lowell, Massachusetts, on Thursday evening, August 15th, 
1901, two young local pugilists, known as John Dion and Charles 
Armstrong, engaged, before the Knickerbocker Club, in Urban Hall, 
in a boxing bout, which, it had been announced, in pugilistic parlance, 


would be of “twenty rounds.” 

In the “ninth round” Dion received a terrific blow on the jaw 
by which he was felled to the floor, striking on the back of his head, 
with a resulting effect of concussion of the brain. He never re- 
gained consciousness and died at 4:35 o’clock, Friday morning, 
August 16th. 

The foregoing is but a brief synopsis of an event which was 
alluded to quite fully in the newspapers of the two or three days 
following and it is only necessary here, for the purpose for which 
this paper is prepared, to further state that Dion’s funeral services 
occurred in Lowell, on Monday, August 19th, “A Solemn High Mass 
of Requiem, for the repose of his Soul,” being celebrated by Rev. 
Fr. Fournier, O. M. I., at St. Joseph’s Church. 


September Ist, 1901. 
In a Massachusetts town, located some forty or fifty miles from 
Lowell, a little band of investigators has been in the habit of meeting 
nearly every Sunday evening for the past two years, with the excep- 
tion of the last three months, or so, for the purpose of listening to 
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the truths of Spiritualism, as given to them through the mediumship 
of one of their number. 

This little band has never consisted of more than five or six 
gentlemen and two or three ladies, and three of the former, together 
with the medium, have been the most constant in their attendance, 
neither one of them, hardly ever, having been absent from the circle. 

For the purpose of relating the event which is given herewith 
the writer of this does not consider it necessary to give the names of 
any of the parties referred to above. They are well known to 
him as clear-headed, practical men, while the medium is a gentleman 
of education and literary attainments, and of the highest probity 
and honor. His mediumistic gifts, which have been largely devel- 
oped during the past two or three years, are pronounced by the 
evidently high and noble influences who control and speak through 
him, while he is in a state of absolute unconsciousness, as being of 
the highest order, their statement also being that were it not for his 
ill health results and communications would be given which could 
not fail to be even far more satisfactory and convincing than any 
hitherto presented. 

It was owing to the medium’s ill health that no meetings of the 
little circle were held from some time in May last, until Sunday 
evening, August 18th, he, during that time, not having “ been under 
control.” 

Previous to stating what transpired on the last named date it 
will be necessary for a clearer understanding of the marvelous 
experiences of that evening, to state what the usual order of the 
séances has been, but for that purpose it will be needful to mention 
only two or three of the “ influences ” 
every meeting. 

Immediately after the medium is under full “ control,” an invo- 
cation generally addressed “Oh! thou Great Central Source,” is 
delivered in most reverent tones and in most perfect and awe-inspir- 
ing language. These invocations are stated to be—sometimes from 
Theodore Parker, sometimes from others, but they, as well as the 
lectures which will follow later, are of the same high tenor and in 
every respect fully equal to the grand, inspiring utterances which 
have been given to the world through such high agencies as Judge 

Edmonds, Andrew Jackson Davis, Stainton Moses and others. 


who are present at nearly 
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Following the invocation there, most generally, appears the “ in- 
fluence” of a young Indian girl, known as “ Wild Flower,” and 
after her a Mr. Davis who has stated through the medium that he 
died in 1833, and whose addresses to the little circle have been of 
a highly instructive and beneficial nature. 

It is, however, with “ Wild Flower” and another and strange 
“ influence,” which intruded itself into the little circle, on the evening 
of August 18th, that this paper has to do. 

On that evening the three gentlemen mentioned above, as being 
so constant in their attendance, had, without any mutual under- 
standing, and unknown to each other, from different directions 
turned their steps toward the usual place of meeting, merely for 
the purpose of a friendly call upon the medium. 

The latter stated that throughout the day he had been contending 
against an almost irresistible impulse to go “under control” and 
finally, with considerable reluctance, did so, and an invocation as 
usual, and as noted above, was first given to the hearers. Following 
came the entrance of the next “ influence,” which, quite naturally, 
was supposed to be that of “ Wild Flower ” and was greeted by the 
usual salutation from those present, as follows: 

“Good evening, Wild Flower.” To the utter astonishment of 
the circle instead of the customary response from the cheerful little 
“influence” they had learned to feel so well acquainted with, a 
rather gruff, bass voice responded— 

“Wild Flower? Who’s Wild Flower? I don’t know anything 
about your ‘ Wild Flower.’ That is very funny. Where am 1?” 
' (Here the medium, taking on the conditions of the “influence,” 
rubbed the back of his head as though in great pain.) “A fellow 
hit me on the back of the head.” 

The first question asked, by one of the circle, was— 

“ How did you get here?” 

The answer came back— 

“T don’t know how I got here, or where I am. It’s all strange 
to me.” (Here the medium again began rubbing the back of his 
head and ejaculated about a “ fellow” having hit him there, and this 
was repeated during, or at the end of every answer.) 

The next question— 

“Do you know any of us?” 
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The response was— 

“No I never saw any of you before and don’t know as I ever 
want to see any of you again. This is all very strange.” (The 
medium went through the same experience as alluded to above.) 

The question then put was— 

“When did you pass out?” 

The answer came— 

“TI don’t know anything about any passing out. Somebody hit 
me on the back of the head.” (The medium’s experiences were 
stul as noted above.) “I don’t know where I am or how I got 
here. It’s all strange to me.” (And then, after a pause, as for 
reflection.) “ But I don’t want to be sassy to you gentlemen about 
_ 

The question was then put as to who he was, and, like the flash 
of an electric spark, the “ influence ” left the medium, to be at once 
succeeded by that of “ Wild Flower ” who said— 

“We don’t want that fellow here.” (And with this remark he 
put up his hands in a pugilistic attitude.) He was one of these 
strong fellows.” 

“Oh,” said one of the circle, “ he’s a fighter, a pugilist, is he?” 

“ Yes,” answered “ Wild Flower,” and with this her “ influence ” 
vanished, only to return in an instant and say— 

“IT had to come back for a minute to say that I must tell you 
the name of that big chief. It is” (and here he kept repeating, as 
though trying to pronounce the name) “ Deon!” “ Deon!” “ Dion!” 

Naturally the listeners were in a state of wonderment at this 
experience but the advent of the Mr. Davis’ “ influence” cut short 
their speculations. With the termination of his lecture the medium 
returned to consciousness and was informed of the remarkable in- 
cident that had occurred during his being “ under control” and of 
which he, by the way, had ample evidence in the extreme pain in 
the back of the head with which he found himself afflicted, as a 

result of his taking on the “ conditions ” of the Strange Visitor. 

Now it must be stated here that not one of those present, the 
medium included, had read in the newspapers any account, or seen 
or heard any mention of the incident at Lowell, on the Thursday 
evening previous. Hence no theory of “ thought-transference,” 
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“mental telepathy,” or “‘ subliminal consciousness,” etc., would seem 
to be applicable as a solution of the incident above related. 

The members of the little circle spent some time before adjourn- 
ing in discussing the strange occurrence, but, of course, arrived 
at no satisfactory explanation thereof, and it was not until the next 
morning when the medium himself, visiting a store of which one 
of the circle is the proprietor, casually took up a Boston newspaper 
that any light was shed upon it. The first thing therein that his eye 
rested upon was the name given the preceding evening in connection 
with an account of the tragic occurrence at Lowell on the Thursday 
evening previous. 

It will be noted that in the account of the séance given above, 
“Wild Flower ” did not mention the Christian name of the Strange 
Visitor, and it is not intended by the writer hereof absolutely ww 
assert the identity of that “ influence ” with the man killed at Lowell. 
It is of course possible, but hardly probable, that somewhere else on 
this earth another Dion, also a pugilist, at or about the same time 
received a blow on the back of his head which terminated his mortal 
existence. The writer has his opinion in regard to this, and is 
perfectly willing to leave to others the privilege of exercising their 
reasoning faculties upon the subject. * * * 


North Attleboro, Mass., Oct. 30, 1901. 
Dr. Richard Hodgson, 
5 Boylston Place, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir :— 

The foregoing is a portion of a paper which I prepared in relation 
to the incident narrated therein, and which occurred at Attleboro, 
Mass., on Sunday evening, August 18th, 1901, the article having 
been written by me within the week, or two weeks, following that 
date.. 

I was not myself present at the meeting, but was informed the 
next day concerning it. I at once (within two days) saw all three 
of the gentlemen who constituted the little audience and whose names 
are given below, and while the matter was fresh in their minds, took 
notes of their remembrances of the occurrence from which I wrote 
out the narrative as given above. Their testimony regarding this 
is given below. 
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The medium assures me that previous to the Monday following, 
as stated in the account I have given, he never heard or read of the 
man Dion, or any account of the affair at Lowell. He is very 
positive about this, and he is a gentleman whose word is absolutely 
unimpeachable. 
Very truly yours, 

Byron Rose. 


Attleboro, Mass., Oct. 30, 1901. 
To whom it may concern: 


This is to certify that we, the undersigned, have read the account 
given above, by Mr. Byron Rose, of what transpired at a circle at 
which we were present on Sunday evening, August 18th, 1901, and 
that it is a true statement from our best remembrance thereof, and 
was taken down by him within a day or two after its occurrence. 

We also certify that no one of us had ever read or heard, 
previous to the Monday following, of the man Dion, or of the 
boxing match at Lowell, on August 15th, 1901, and that we also 
have the most absolute confidence in the medium’s statement to the 
same effect. 

ORVILLE BaLcom, 
Attleboro, Mass. 
JeERRE B. STEVENS, 
North Attleboro, Mass. 
EpwIn J. Bacon, 
North Attleboro, Mass. 


AN APPARITION: THE VISION OF MOTHER PASSING. 


The following incident it was not possible to obtain corrob- 
oration of. But it belongs to a type of considerable interest 
and would have been a most important case had it been re- 
corded and confirmed in the right manner. It would have con- 
duced to its interest to have had its ante mortem promise ful- 
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filled. There is no evidence that it was. Certainly there was 
time enough for it, had it been possible or attempted. The in- 
formant is apparently a psychic, since she reports herself as a 
“ Christian Psychologist” who gives readings. From what we 
know of such phenomena the experience is very likely, whatever 
explanation we may prefer to give. But it would have conduced 
to more scientific value if a proper record and confirmation had 
been made at the time of the occurrence—Editor. 





My mother was a very spiritual woman—ethereal, gentle, psychic, 
made prophecies, wrote verse, dreamed dreams, and had visions; 
often talked of the return of spirit, and promised her physician 
attending her in her last illness to return to him, even specified where 
in his office (a part of his home) she would meet him. ‘The doctor 
being a high church Episcopal, rather doubted the return but said 
she would be welcome at any time and signaled his desire to bring 
the conversation to a close. His patient rallied and the doctor pro- 
nounced her out of danger, and I returned to my duties in a millinery 
store thirty-four miles distant that I had left when doctor called me 
to care for mother. I left her in my sister’s care with a request to 
notify me at once if any change for the worse. All went well for 
five weeks. Mother seemed bright and well, when, suddenly she 
was seized with a fainting spell and told my father and sister when 
they revived her she had been met by her mother and two little 
spirit babies of her own, and her time was very short. Her only 
wish was that I were there to take her in my arms and kiss her 
once more. ‘Then she gently laid her head on father’s shoulder and 
passed to spirit, eight o’clock Sunday morning, December 3rd, 1893. 
In my boarding place, thirty-four miles away, I had a vision at 
exactly eight o’clock Sunday morning, December 3rd, 1893. I saw 
my mother, took her in my arms and kissed her. I felt strange for 
I knew I was awake and tried to arouse myself. I went down to 
breakfast at nine o’clock and related my vision to the family, but they 
accounted for it in the way I had been overworked, and the anxiety 
during mother’s illness five weeks before must cause reaction on 
the nerves. Knowing how I loved my mother, and the sympathy 
between us, this was their solution. However, I decided to go home 
at eleven o’clock, being the only train on Sunday. While I was plan- 
ning this a message came. “ Mother passed away at eight o’clock, 
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come at once.” ‘The message was delayed somewhat, being sent to 
the store address instead of the house, was re-sent, consequently 
delayed an hour. At eleven o’clock I took the train for home and 
on arriving at the door was met by my sister begging me not io 
censure her for no one expected mother to pass away. They had no 
warning of it, and she said if you only knew her last words were of 
you, said “ she wished you were here to take her in your arms and 
kiss her once more.” The doctor was told of the vision and he 
marveled at it, then told us of mother’s promise to come to him ia 
his office if permitted. Five years passed, nothing more ‘was said of 
the occurrence. There was no occasion for my seeing the doctor 
in the meantime to ascertain if he had seen the spirit of mother. 
But the facts are these—doctor was found dead in his office, sitting 
before a table with his head bowed, resting on both hands, no signs 
of a struggle and no apparent cause. It was one of those cases the 
physicians call “ heart failure” when the heart fails to perform its 
functions. 


A CASUAL EXPERIENCE. 


The following incident has its interest in the difficulty of 
supposing any normal explanation. The gentleman who reports 
it to me is a perfectly reliable person well known all over the 
United States and he vouches for the reliability of the man who 
wrote the account first hand and answered important questions 
regarding the incident. The experience has all the characteristics 
of the ordinary mediumistic phenomenon, except the difficulty of 
explaining the facts by any previous knowledge on the part of 
the medium. The man happened to be in San Diego, California 
at this time, while his home was far from this place, and his 
presence in this city seems not to have been known even by the 
two relatives and acquaintances he had there. Further comment 
will be reserved until the facts are recorded—Editor. 


San Diego, Cal., May 23rd, 1910. 
During a recent visit to Los Angeles a peculiar thing happened 
to me. I will relate the incident just as it occurred. It may be 
susceptible of analysis by some one, but it is too deep for me. 
On Sunday, May Ist, I was seated in one of the city parks 
listening to the music, when an old blind man, positively sightless, 
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led by a lad of about six years of age, was seated near me. Upon 
discovering my presence he attracted my attention by saying, “ If you 
will give me two bits I will tell you something very interesting to 
you.” Thinking he was simply begging, and feeling sorry for the 
old fellow, whose appearance aside from his affliction, indicated 
extreme poverty, I concluded to let him bunco me to the extent ot 
twenty-five cents, and so informed him. 

Asking me if I had a piece of paper, which I had, he told me to 
write my name on it, roll it and burn it, all of which I did. 

He then told me as follows, speaking as tho reading: “ You will 
be sixty-five years old on your next birthday, which will be in only 
a few days. You have a wife whose name is Mary: she has been 
in very poor health for many years, but is now recovering and will 
live many years. You have one daughter. She is married but at 
this time is far from here, her home. You have one brother who 
resides quite a distance from here. You also have one sister at this 
time. She has spent much time in foreign travel. You are not a 
resident of this city. You, when a boy, cut your foot with an axe, 
while chopping wood in the snow. You broke a bone in your leg 
while scuffling. You have been in the army. You are contemplat- 
ing engaging in business, will meet with discouragement at first but 
will be very successful afterwards, and will gratify your strong 
desire to travel in foreign countries, and live to be an old man.” 

I will state that my sixty-fifth birthday was just one week (the 
eighth of May) from the day I met him. My wife’s name is Mary 
and her health has been just as stated. His statements relating to 
my daughter, brother and sister are true in every particular, as are 
those telling of my accidents, army life, etc. 

Respectfully, 
0 ea 


In response to my informant’s questions the writer of the 
above account made the following statements :— 


“T had been there (in the park) fifteen or twenty minutes when 
the old blind man was led to the seat by the small boy. I looked 
into his eyes, or rather his sightless eyeballs, the eyes gone, nothing 
but a gray-white film remained. Outside of a sister and a sister-in- 
law no one knew anything about me, and neither of these two then 
knew that I was in the city. He drew no information from me. 
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He spoke as if he were reading from a paper. Once or twice he 
paused and asked, ‘Is that right?’ to which I responded, ‘ You are 
telling the story, go ahead.’ Every statement recorded by me as 
made by him is literally true. He did not make other statements 
wide of the mark. What I have written covers everything he said.” 
It is easy to conceive the circumstances under which a very 
simple hypothesis would vitiate the claim for the supernormal 
in such a case. If the man were known in the city and if the 
person who told him the facts were the ordinary medium with 
eyesight or had been accompanied by some one who could have 
known the gentleman who reports his experience, the possible 
source of the information would easily be accounted for. But if 
we accept the gentleman’s statement about examining the man’s 
eyes and that he was perfectly blind, the circumstances would 
make it impossible to get the information given. The ceremony 
of writing the name on a piece of paper and burning it is a sus- 
picious incident, for it is exactly the method which frauds of a 
certain kind use to get the name of the person present, and this 
seems to have been the mistake which the gentleman made. The 
name might have given the blind man a clue to memories which 
he had about the person present. Indeed, there is nothing to 
prevent the supposition that he knew the gentleman from boyhood 
and that this gentleman had forgotten him or been separated so 
long that he could not recognize him or know anything about him. 
We may suppose that the reference to the cut in the foot and the 
broken leg was gotten in this way. But it is hard to imagine ail 
the other knowledge to be obtained casually. The blind man 
would have to keep close touch on the gentleman’s life to know 
all that he told. If the gentleman had not written his name 
on the paper it might not be so easy to raise the sceptical question. 
Of course we are told that he burned the paper, but we are not 
told whether the paper was read to the blind man or the name 
given to him. This is crucial in the estimation of the facts. 
What the case teaches is that we require to know all about 
the person through whom the messages came. We do not know 
his name or past and conjectures of almost any kind can be made 
with impunity and with certain possibilities or probabilities about 
them. We have no evidence that they are true, but in the scien- 
tific problem of proof the defect of the evidence has to be ad- 
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mitted. The facts are very striking for their apparently wide 
knowledge of the man’s life and it is not easy to apply any normal 
hypothesis to them, but we are not sure that normal explanations 
are excluded. The history of the blind man needs to be better 
known. ‘The question whether he was really blind is not half 30 


important as his past history, and we know nothing about that—- 
Editor. 


Point Loma, Cal., May 25, 1910. 
Dr. J. H. Hyslop: 

I enclose written statement which speaks for itself. The man 
who makes it is perfectly reliable, denies any interest in the “ occult ” 
but says “ The thing beats me.” 

After reading his statement which he wrote out at my suggestion, 
I asked him certain questions, which I also enclose. Was the old 
blind man a fake or is my informant a liar? 

Yours truly, 


3.6 


Q. Which first occupied the bench in the park? You or the 
old man? 

A. I had been there fifteen or twenty minutes when the old 
blind man was led to the seat by the small boy. 

©. Are you certain that he was blind? 

A. Oh, yes. I looked into his eyes, or rather, his sightless 
eyeballs; the eyes were gone; nothing but a grey-white film re- 
mained. 

©. How many persons in Los Angeles were known to you? 

A. Outside of a sister and sister-in-law who live there, no one 
knew anything about me; and neither of these two then knew that 
I was in the city. 

©. Did the man draw any information from you? 

A. None whatever. He spoke as if he were reading from a 
paper. Once or twice he paused, and asked “Is that right?” to 
which I responded “ You are telling the story, go ahead.” 

©. You say that every statement recorded by you as made by 
him is literally true. Did he not make any other statements quite 
wide of the truth, which you have not recorded? 

A. No. What I have written covers everything he said. 








